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to serve God as a true Muslim ought to. The 
publishers have no doubt whatsoever that long 
as the address was — ‘it runs to more than a 
hundred pages of this volume — there will 
be few readere who would not Tvish that it \vere 
longer : so soul-stirring and captivating are the 
themes, the language, the style and the eloquence 
of the Moulana. 

The result of these additions has been nearly 
to treble the size of the volume, but in order 
that it might suit the pockets of all, its price has 
been fixed at Rs. 2 only. 

It is hoped that the addition of an index and 
a chronological note of the leading events ia 
the Moulana’s life will enhance the usefulness of 
the volume. 
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MUHAMMAD ALI 

BIRTH AND PARENTAGE 

. . . . that :vh:ch tve are, 'ive are : 

One equal teviper of heroic hearts, 

Made vceak hy time and fate, hut strong in rcill 
To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield. 

— Tennyson. 

Every step in tlae history of the world has 
heen made in the face of opposition and 
difficulty, and been ‘‘ achieved and secured by 
men of intrepidity and valour,” by leaders in 
the van-guard of thought, by great discoverers, 
great patriots and great workers in all walks 
of life. Such men stand out in solitary 
independence of the society, in the midst of 
which they live. Such men seem to contribute 
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Dew elements to eocial progress, and to loare 
the world the bettor from what they found it. 
Such men have been the standard-bearers of 
truth. They rise triumphant through mire and 
mud, with bruises on their faces, still holding 
the banner of truth unsullied. To write the 
biographies of suoh men *'who bestride tho 
world like a Colossus," is a hazardous task, full 
of many pitfalls for an average writer. The 
task as such becomes doubly dilHcalt when a 
biography of a living personality is to be 
written. Every ago has its own difRcuIties in 
the appreciation of its hero. The ago in which 
a great personage lives, is too near to him to 
SCO him truly. If I have undortaken to write 
tho life sketch of fifahommad AH, it is merely 
with an earnest dosiro toplacobcforo tho public 
a brief account of tho Patriot's life who is 
sacrificing his best at tho nltarof our Faith and 
Motherland. I would fain have shifted this 
task to an abler hand, capable of doing full 
justice to it. llowovo^ tho responsibility of 
writing a pamphlet as such is groat, and tho 
resources at my disposal are scanty and mcagro. 
If I como forward to undertake tho task, 
it is on account of tho insistent demand 
of tho publishers on mo. ‘^My errors, if any, 
2 



His Life anA Services to his Country 

-are my own. My reputation alone is to answer 
■for them.’' 

Muliammad Ali’s paternal ancestors were 
•originally the residents of Moradabad. His 
grand-father, Khan-i*Saman.Ali Baksh Khan, 
who was a man of means, succeeded in secur- 
ing a decent post in the Rampur service under 
’4he then Heir- Apparent Yusuf AH Khan 
Bahadur, who afterwards became the Hawab 
of Rampur, and was tbe great grand-father of 
the present ruler of the state. “ He began as 
the Comptroller of the Piunce’s Household, and 
-so faithfully and well did he serve his master 
that when the Prince became the Hawab, Ali 
Bakhsh Khan rose to a position in the adminis- 
ftration of the State in which he was described 
in British official documents during the mutiny 
■-as ‘ the right-hand man ' of his illustrious 
master. In those searching times of trouble he 
did immense service to the State, and on 
behalf of his master he saved the English in 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon, and supplied them 
with all they needed, when in Haini Tal and 
Aimora, where they had been practically 
•hemmed in by the insurgents. In recognition of 
the sorely-needed assistance then rendered so 
: gallantly and liberally by the State, theNawab 

3 
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received from the Britialx Govemmont addi- 
tional territory, and the Khan-i-Samnn was- 
arrorded the grant of a large rent-free Jngir in 
the Moradabad district. His generous master 
also rewarded him amply for these and other 
services, and his sncceasor, the widely hnowu 
Nawab Kalb-i-Ah Khan Bahadur continued the 
same marha of riyal favour with marked 
liberality.” The uncles of the All Brothers, 
too, hold responsible posts in tbo army of tbo 
state. Muhammad Ali s father Abdul Ali Khan 
fiUo held honorahlo posts in the army and tho* 
cimI administration of the Stato and was held 
in esteem and respect by all the high offioials- 
of his time This connection of the family 
with the Stato has been maintained to this 
day. It continues to furnish lo^al and trusted 
servants to Uis Highness tho Nawab of 
Bampur and lives up to its luotto • True to 
Balt.” 

It iR a pit} that Muhammad All's father died 
Buddcnlj of cholera in tho prime of life at the 
ago of 84 in August, 1850, and thus tho cans 
of tho Six children naturally devobed upon his 
widow who was then 27. Malinmmad AU was 
not yet two years old and Shaukat Ati was not 
much inore than seven. The mother of the Ah 
4 



I/is Lift and Strvhts to his Count r_y 

Brotliors is indeed a inavvollous woman, for it 
was fclii’ougli her efforts that Znlfikar iUi and 
Shankat Ali were first sent to a school at 
Barelli in 1889 and e.*ontually to the M. A. 0. 
Collegiate School and Collogo, Aligarh, in Juno, 
1890, to receive the then much-dononneed 
English education. Now it is quite difficult 
'for us who live in changed times, to gauge the 
de]3th of these prejudices which the groat Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan had to face throughout his 
’life, and which have hitherto exorcised a very 
baneful influence on the community. The 
prejudices were very deep-rooted then, but 
this lady, in spite of them and the opposition 
-she received at the hands of her relatives, 
proved equal to the task. Oh, she had to 
fight out a battle against heavy odds, which 
• she did 'pugnio et calcibns, being directly 
descended from a line of soldier-statesmen of 
the Mughal empire of whom perhaps Nawab 
Darvesh ,Ali Khan, a minister of the Great- 
. Mughal, and a Panj-Hazari or officer of the 
rank of Five-Thousand, was the most renowned 
■for his wisdom, courage, faithfulness and 
liberality. She has thus inherited from her 
great ancestors her self-reliance, her scorn of 
danger and her ability to face difficulties. 
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boweyer OTerwbelming, with a clear and a 
steady gaze. Very few motbers have taken bo 
great pains at educating tbeir obildren ns tbis- 
lady did) for sbe nscd to go direct to AligarU 
in order to lo^k after bor sons and to give 
tbem necessary suggestions and to tbo teacbers 
and tbo professors concerned with regard to 
her children. And now wbon sbobas grown 
old and weak with agej sbo is still beside her 
brave sons, bearing with fortitude tbo suffer- 
ings andmiBorieSjbardebips and troubles, along 
with tbem in tboir internment at Cbbindwara. 
and Bubsoqueot trials. Sneb, tbon, is tbo lady, 
tbo motbor of tbo two gre^ifsons of Indio, whom 
tbo wbolo of BbarataVarsb Tovoros to-day and 
wboso good name will bo banded down to 
posterity as an -emblem of bravery, fortitude, 
and piety. 

Tbc life of Sbnnknt Ali and Mubammad All 
at Aligarb wob siagolarly ideal. Both tboso 
brolbors have always been remarkably affcc- 
tionnto to each other, and in Aligarb tbo loro 
between tbe two n as proverbial. There tboy 
grow togotbor 

*' Like to a double cherry, BecmiDgpartedi 
Bat an unicn in partition” 

Vi 

C 



IN ENaLAND 


During Ilia educationnl caroor at Aligarli 
Mnliammad All’s mental and intolloctual 
faculties found full development. His intellec- 
tual capacities were a wonder to all those 
around him. His memory was extraordinarily 
capacious and retentive, his imagination was 
wonderfully sublime and of a soaring character. 
His essays were much more thoughtfully 
written than an average student of the 4th 
year is expected to write. All these things 
attracted the attention of Nawab Mohammed 
Jshaq Khan, the then Prime Minister at 
Eampur, who at last got him sent to England 
for the I. C. S, examination. tJnlike other 
•indents, Muhammad Ali preferred to stay at 
Oxford, simply because of its literary fame. 
He was at Lincoln College for four years from 
1898 to 1902. He was quite a popular member 
of the College, and, to this day, keeps up some 
warm friendships which he had formed there. 
The late Fateh Singh, the Kan war of the 
Baroda state, had also joined the University 
towards the end of his career; and it wa& 
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•perhaps throagh him that his father, the 
Maharaja, learnt of Muhammad AU*b versatUo 
and brilliant intellect. 

At Oxford Muhammad All's energies vrero 
diffused on many interests rather than concen- 
trated exclusively on his school^ so that ho 
secured only a 2nd class in the Honours 
School of Modem History, though his abilities 
should have secured him a higher place. For 
similar reasous he did not succeed in gaining 
a place in the I. C. S. Uo always thinks and 
speaks of Oxford days as among the happiest 
in his lifo, and gained from them a great deal 
more in cxporionco, wisdom and training of 
the mind, though many have gained higher 
academic degrees. 

Muhammad AU returned from England in 
January, 1902, and was for sometime appointed 
a*» head of the Education Department in the 
Rnrapur state, Cut ho wont back to England 
again for bis final C. A. in April, 1002. Ho 
Tcarhed there in Jfay and sal in the exami- 
nation in the same month. Ho rolnmed to 
India finally in Joly, 1002. 



STATE SEBVICE 

Immediately after his retura from England 
he went in for the High Court examination at 
Allahabad, but failed by a few marks. He 
then joined the civil service of the Baroda 
State, where from time to time he held many 
’responsible posts. He worked for some time 
in the opium department and during his 
regime the profit rose to twenty- fold which 
was, in round figures, about 17 lakhs of rupees. 
He carried out many, reforms there among 
which the stoppage of the ‘'land oppression ** 
needs special mention. This zuluvi had been 
in vogue for a considerable period in the 
Hausari District to the detriment of the poor 
aborigifles who were the only sufierers. 
Muhammad Ali accordingly submitted a 
report on the subject laying down a detailed 
-scheme as to how best to cope with the 
situation. The only opposition came from the 
'local Parsi syndicate. But the general masses “ 
-and the aborigines, who were forced to buy 
•plots of land at huge prices, were with their 
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benefactor, and it was thns that the po(>r got rid’ 
of the oppression from tbe rich. 

The Maharaja always treated Muhammad 
Ali more like a father and friend than a mere* 
master, and he must have felt sorry for losing 
the services of so capable and conscientious a 
worker as Mahammad All was. He is one of 
those Indiana who have discharged their 
responsible duties in a manner which has not 
failed to prove the world at large that 
Indians are not lacking in anything where 
brs,vQ. a.n.d. ace neededv Hu work. in. 

the most advanced state of India can be 
considered as a very bright record worthy of 
a conscientious worker whether he be an 
Indian or a European. Bat the field of work 
offered too narrow a scope for a man like 
Muhammad Ali, and with the intention of 
serving his community and country on a larger 
scale, ho applied for two years * leave and ' 
started his own weekly paper " the Conirade ” 
from Calcutta. 


10 



LITERARY ACTIVITIES 


Before dealing straight away with the Com^^- 
rade and the work that it did, I wish to write 
a few lines here about Muhammad All’s-' 
literary activities. While in Baroda he 
contributed a few letters on some of the* 
burning questions of the day to the columns 
oi the Times of India which were afterwards- 
published in the form of a book under the title 
of “ Thoughts on Present Discontents.” These- 
articles were practically written in one night. 
The book was widely read both by thoughtful'. 
Indians and Englishmen. The. late Lord 
Minto had heaped many encomiums on the . 
author. In 1904 he wrote a very beautiful, 
address expounding the aims and objects of 
the Muslim University which wn.s read by 
him at one of the Ahmedabad sessions of the 
Bombay Presidency Muhammadan Educa- 
tional Conference, and subsequently at the- 
annual session of the All India Muhammadan 
Educational Conference held in Lucknow in 
the same year. Muhammad Ali wrote also a 
ieries of articles, probably in 1907, on the- 

11 
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Aligarh of to-day and on some other q^aestions 
dealing with the A O College This series was 

the result of Mr Lovat Fraser’s request, the then 
editor of the Times of India, and now connected 
with the Daily Mail to contribute to his paper. 
Ho contributed sometimes leading articles and 
reviews of books to it , and I think no other 
Indian has ever been asked to write leading 
articles for tbe Indian Spectator during tbe life- 
time of its founder He wrote alsoforthe Stndu- 
xtan But tbe most notable production of 

hi8, ** India , Past and Present,’ * publ ished m the 
latter, will always bring home to tne readers 
hi6 keen insight and sober judgment As has 
been shown elsewhere, he was endowed with a 
keen incisive wit which showed itself in his 
journal, the Giip, from Allahabad Unfortun- 
ately only two issues of the paper appeared, as 
for some unavoidable reasons it had to ho 
stopped Muhammad All’s articles on tho 
Morley-Minto Reforms created a very interest- 
ing discussion between him and the lato 
^Ir Gopal Krishna Gokhale. After some timo 
he contributed a senes of articles to tho columns 
of tbe Observer, Laboro, which wore written in 
answer to the attacks made on Sbankat All by 
2-[r. Muhammad Hayat Khan who wrote under 
12 
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the pseudonym of tbe ^‘Argus.” Mr. Miiliamrand 
All’s articles were very linmourous and attracted 
the keen attention of the Aligarh students - 
and trustees with whom the iVli Brothers 
have been little less than idols. 

• One little incident of interest happennod 
some time before ^Muhammad All’s departure 
for Calcutta. He was prevailed upon by H.H. 
the Nawab of Jaora and Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
to accept the port folio of the Prime Minister 
of the said State. A personal interview was 
also granted to him. But as Muhammad Ali 
had made up his mind to start a paper, he did 
not budge an inch from his position in spite of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s personal recommenda- ■ 
tions. 


13 



THE COMRADE AND ITS AIMS 


As has been said, Mahaxnmad Ali was in the 
Baroda service when he matured his scheme of 
bringing out a weekly paper. He took leave 
’from the Maharajadhiraj for two years, and 
began to publish hia well-known journal 
from Calcntta. Its first number appeared on 
the 14th of January, 1911. Muhammad Ali i 
launched upon this plan, because he earnestly 
wanted to devote himself to the service of his 
community as well ae that of his country. 
Nature herself had put this instrument of 
•enormous potentiality into his bands, for he 
had not gone through any journalistic training. 

1 once asked him as to why he had adopted 
journalism as his profession, and his terse and 
brief reply was that the requirements of the 
community demanded that he should take np 
the work, and consequently ho had done it. 
His idea was to devote his paper more to 
education than to anything else. All tho 
whilo ho acted as the Editor, he worked • 
with exemplary zeal and fervour. Ho was, 
for tho moat part of its but too brief life, 
assisted .only by the late lamented Itaja 
U 
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'Gulam Hussain, b.a., the founder and editor 
•of the brilliant but very short-lived Hew 
Era. 

So much then for the staff. As regards the 
■policy and aims of the Comrade, they can best 
be described in the words of the Editor him- 
•self : — 

We are partisans of none, comrades of all- 
We deeply feel the many dangers of increas- 
ing controversy between races and races, 
■creeds and creeds, and earnestly desire a better 
understanding between the contending 
elements of the body politic of India.” 

As to the relations of the rulers and the 
•ruled, his earnest desire was that the line of 
demarcation between the two” should be 
obliterated altogether, so that the poet’s dream 
•might be realmed : 

I became Thou, Thou became I, I became 
life and Thou became Body, 
‘‘ That none may henceforth say, I am differ- 
ent and Thou art different”. 
“ When this obliteration is accomplished,” 
•he continues, ^^the present dangers of ci-iticism 
will cease to be. The opposition will then be 
, as responsible as the Government, and respon- 
•sibility all the world over goes hand in hand 

15 
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with sobrinty of judgment and temperate 
expression.” 

‘Muhammad Ali more than any one else was 
'alive to the differences that prevailed in the 
Indian society itself, and so far aS it lay in his 
power, he did his best to hasten the end,” 
and was always ** at the kill.” He was also 
conscious of tho gulf which existed*— and unfor- 
tunately still exist — between the East and the 
"West. To Rudyard Kipling it may be true that 
Oh, East is East and West is "West, 

And never the twain shall meet;” 

But to the vision of Muhammad Ali the 
** twain ” can “ meet,” And consenqnently he 
wrote : ” We may believe in the golf but refuse- 
to belive it as unbridgablo. Remove pride and 
suspicion on the one side, and prejudice and 
suspicion on the other, and it will not be 
difficult to throw the cantilever bridge across 
tho yawning chasm. Be it as it may, there is 
no gulf between races which individnals can- 
not bridge.” 

Tho Comrade was a great advocate of a 
Hindn-MusHm eniente, and always prevailed 
upon the Hindus and the Mussalmans to work 
side by side, with tho object of uplifting their 
16 
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! 

Mother India. On this topic Muhammad Ali 
wrote : — 

“But while providing for to-day, we must 
not forget the morrow. It is our firm belief 
that if the Mussalmans or the Hindus attempt- 
ed to achieve success in opposition to, or even 
without the co-operation of each other, they 
will not only fail, but fail ignominiously. But 
every step has to be taken with caution. 

Nothing in History, ancient or modem, pro- 
vides a useful analogy to the condition of 
modern India. History never repeats itself. 
But when the statesmen and pTiilanthropists 
of Europe, with all its wars of interests and 
national jealousies, do not despair of abolish- 
ing war and placing Pax on the throne of 
Bellona, shall we despair of Indian National- 
ity? We may not create to-day the patriotic 
fervour and the fine national frenzy of Japan 
with its 40 millions of homogeneous people. 
But a concordat like that of Canada is not 
beyond the bounds of practicality. It may not 
be a love marriage, born of. romance and’poetrys. 
But a marriage de convenince, honourably con- 
tracted and honourably maintained, is not to 
be despised. Let us begin with honest prose, 
and the muses will not forbid the banus . Even 

17 
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this is no easy task. But it is one worthy of 
the sons and daughters of India> and deserves 
their toil. and self-sacrifie. Oh I Unity, 

" Thou wilt come, join men, knit nation 
unto nation. 

But not for ns who watch to*dny and bum. 

Thou wilt come, but after what long years 
of trial. 

Weary watching, patient longing, dull 
denial I " 

Thus, it will be seen that the germs of Indian * ‘ 
J^atioaality were planted deep into ilnhammad 
^i*8 heart years before the National Congress 
■and the hlusUm League finally signed the 
reopproachmsntin Lucknow in 1916. As will 
be seen late, his conviction only gained in- 
creasing strength as years volted on. 

The Comrade was published from Calcutta, 
because the Bditor wanted to remain in touch 
with the Government of India whose then 
seat was Calcutta. In the beginning of 
its career, tbe journal was very popular in 
the official circles, so much so that it was very 
much admired for its frank criticism by no less 
great personages tbanliord and Lady Ilardingo, 

Sit James Meston, Sir Charles Cleveland, 

Sir Gay Fleetwood Wilson, Lovat Fraser and 
18 . 
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•©tilers. In addition to tliis, most of the G-overn- 
ment high ofl&cials used to subscribe to it. But 
-after some time when the Muslim Communal 
politics expanded under his guidence, when it 
began to fight India’s battles on really demo- 
cratic lines, its very candour and frankness 
'were resented by them, and it began to lose 
•'that popularity which it once enjoyed with the 
• officials at Calcutta. But in spite of this 
•indiSerent attitude of the Government, 
Muhammad Ali was ever ready to co-operate 
with them, although his sincere services were 
very little appreciated and taken into account. 
And for that he can never be blamed. 

Now I must add here — and it is at the same 
'time true- — that the Comrade ‘‘ combated in a 
■ spirited manner the inordinate claims of the 
'Hindu community which was then the pet 
-aversion of the officials, having been till then 
•practically the only political party that 
'demanded a share in the monopoly of the 
civilians. But he had not set out to fight the 
battle of the civilians and the controversies of 
•the Comrade with the organs of Hindu opinion 
'had their genesis in the conviction that 
‘Muslim assertiveness would teach the Hindus 
'ito moderate their claims’ and make them prove 

19 
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to co-operate with theMusaalmans for the good’’ 
of India on an equitable ba&is.’* 

“With the change of the capital, hluhammad' 
Ali removed hia office to Delhi in September,, 
1912. But there ho conld not work for a long- 
time on account of the existing cliques in 
Delhi, which proved a atumbling block in the 
way. However he did much in rousing the 
public life of that sleepy hollow,” and in up- 
holding the cauae of the mosses, who up to this - 
djiy cherish a sweet memory of.the Patriot. 


20 



MUSLIM LEAGUE 

Like tike late NawabSh* Salhnallak Kkanof 
''Dacca and tkoNawab Vigarnlmnlk of Ainroka 
Mnkammad AH may rigktly be ‘ called tke 
■father of tke ^tuslim Leaguej for ke was con- 
•nected with it since its very inception. It was 
-established in 1906 under extraordinary 
- circumstances when the Muslim community 
was passing through a period of uneasiness on 

• account of the political affairs of the country. 
At that time “ the League had confined itself 

■ to the maintenance and promotion of the feel- 
ings of loyalty in the Muslim community ; to 

• the* advancement and protection of the interest 
of the Mussalmans', and, without detriment to 
'these two subjects, the cultivation of harmony 

• and good relations between the Mussalmans 
and other communities.” The Muslim com- 
•munity has without doubt- made a rapid 
r advance towards progress since the days of 
Liord Minto. And however ridiculous these 

objects and aims ” may appear to a man of 
to-day, surely it was the creed of the League 
■'twelve years ago. How that League has 

21 
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erolved out of the qaagmire of narrotv politics^, 
and hov? \t Kas Buccedcd, practically at on© 
juDip, in setting* before itself the idea of self- 
government ivithm the Empire may be traced 
to the whole hearted efforts of hlnhsmmad j&li, 
and to hiB adjutors and to few els© 

The readers are perhaps aware that the ideal 
\ of self-gorernmont, though adopted for the first 
time during the extraordinary session of the 
Council of the League in 1912, was really the 
outcome of that expansion of Muslim consci- 
ousness, which has since then become a very 
import-int factor in the history of the Mussal 
mans in India It should be romembercd that 
the ideal was not adopted *'out of malice” 
towards tho Government or owing to the 
Turco-Itahan war nOr was it borrowed from 
others ‘Cut the liberalising inflnencos which 
had been at work since the foondatiou of the 
MAO College at Aligarh ar© responsible for 
it Muhammad All who is among tho flower of 
that Institution, and whoncrerwanted to dabble 
in the shallow power of politics, at once gave 
expression to his community’s feelings of self* 
realisation by proclaiming loud and wide that 
henceforth tho goal of tho Mussulmans of 
India would ho to securo 8elf-govemmcnt 
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along xvitli other C 07 nmumiie 8 of India. This ideal 
was lieartily endorsed by all bho educated 
Muhammadans of India, and afterwards 
propagated by Sir Ibrahim Rahimatullah who 
adorned the presidential chair next year in 1913. 
The ideal became so popular that even the head 
of the reactionary party of the Punjab, the Hon, 
Mian Muhammad Shafi, Bar-at-law, Khan 
Bahadur, C.I.E., to give him his full title, could 
not resist the pressure of public opinion as 
voiced by the Comrade, and as a concession to 
the opposition, which the announcement of his 
election (March, 1913) had inspired in the 
Muslim progressive circles, went the length of 
holding it up to the Muhammadan comihunity 
as the goal of Muslim politics in India. It is 
also interesting to note that before the address 
was completed, Mr. Muhammad Shafi had con- 
sulted Muhammad Ali on the subject. 

A word or two of mild rebuke to the Muslim 
League would not be out of place here. Since 
Muhammad Ali’s internment the very life 
seem to have departed from it. It did nob 
carry on any agitation for the release of 
the Muslim internees as a whole, nor -did it 
care to popularise the ideal of self-government 
as is vigorously done by other represen- 
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tative bodies o£ tbe Hindus. It is tended to 
grow into a do-notbing body, until new fires 
tinless of entbusiasm and energy were put into 
it, after the Brothers release. 
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TRB MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 

Forty years ago, the Earl of L^'tton had laid 
the foundation stone of the [Muhammadan 
Oollege at Aligarh. At the time, the Founder 
had explicitly said that “ it was the seed of a 
Muslim University that was being sown that 
Ray.” But the inception of such a Unu^ersity 
really dates from 1873 when the late Justice 
Mahmood had submitted a scheme for it. But 
that time was rather premature, for it is only 
for the last 10 years, i.e., nearly 30 years after 
the scheme was originally prepared, that the 
Mussulmans of India are in sight of a Univer* 
sity, although they were long trying to reconcile 
Oriental learning with Occidental literature 
and science, and to preach the “ gospel of free 
inquiry” as was done in the good old days by 
the Moors in Spain. The Mussalmans were also 
trying to regenerate their faith from within, 
not from without. And this consisted in puri- 
fying the old faith, and noc bringing in a new 
one, for the Occident can give us nothing better 
■to follow than the precepts of the Koran. The 
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Mnliainmadaii leaders of tliis coantry thought 
and believed that these things were possible* 
provided their long-cherished desire of esta- 
blishing a Muslim University at Aligarh was 
fnlfill'ed. The Mussalman masses read in the 
efforts of their leaders signs of the future glory 
of Islam and were happy at the idea that 
Islamic learning would be revived and that 
Aligarh would become a second Cordova or- 
Baghdad. During the last decade these ideas 
were extensively diffused among the Mussal- 
man masses by men liko His Highness the 
Aga Khan, Muhammad Ali and the Haja of 
Mohmudabad. Whatever may now be said of the 
merits of the first-named gentleman, at that 
time, indeed, bo was tho standard bearer of 
Muslim learning, a hero in the strife, Ho was 
all hope. And the gigantic receptions which 
were, from time to time, given to him when, at? 
tho instance of Shaukat Ali nnd Muhammacl 
All, he made a tonrfor the collection of funds, 
proved full well bow ho was respcctod nnd 
honoured. As regards the other two gontlomon, 
tho majority of people had nnd still have 
implicit faith in thorn. And if tho University 
of tho ^fussnlmauB have mot with n tragic end, 
it is DO £aaU a£ theirs. It is eftrg to the A/r- 
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garli oligarchy which is responsible for all this- 
set back. 

Muhammad Ali, who along with H.H. the - 
Aga Khan, had done much in the way of' 
popularizing the scheme and collecting funds 
for it, stood for affiliation up to tho time of his 
internment. “ The Mussalmans,” he wrote, 
after the jial of the Education Department, 

want to evolve a certain typo of education 
suited to their need and genius, and they want- 
an All- India organisation for that purpose. 
The proposed Muslim University was primari- 
ly designed to furnish that organisation. But 
if that University is to be deprived of tho power 
of guiding Muslim education throughout ludia 
by a well-planned system of affiliation, the-- 
main object underlying the University move- 
ment, falls to the ground.” On the 10th of 
April, 1916, in Lucknow, under the president- 
ship of the Baja of Mahmudabad, it was decid- 
ed that the '^decisions” of the Secretary of 
State for India in regard to the Muslim 
University, though “final,” should never be 
taken as such, and that the Government ought 
to be approached on the subject again. This- 
meeting was fairly representative, as delegates- 
from all parts of India were present there. At 
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*thiB meeting a resolntion was also passoil 
-expressing sorrow at the enforced absence of 
the Ali Brothers since then no change had 
taken place in the attitnde of the Mnssalmans, 
-when all of a sudden on the 8th of April, 1917» / 
another meeting of the Foundation Committee- 
was convened at Aligarh where it was decided 
to get « the best possible University on the 
'lines accepted by tho Hindus.” There were 
some people who wanted to postpone the 
matter with due deference to htuhammad AU’s 
wishes as expressed in his letter addressed to 
the Baja of ^fahroudabad on the snbject. Bat 
'the reactionary party had for the time being 
won tho day, and hence the voice of the 
opposition was drowned in the loud din of the 
majority. 

The Mussulmans, however, have now decid- 
•ed by majority to accept, the University on tho 
Government terms. And it is really a pity 
ithat no heod was paid to tho wishes of Muham- 
'mad Ali whom his internment did not allow to 
nttond tho gathering in person for which be 
had repeatedly applied to tho Government. 
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THE EAMDABD AND ITS AIMS 

Muliammad Ali knew the power of jour- 
nalism as a moans to educate the masses- 
on all the public affairs. The Comrade being' 
in English, could not be advantageously 
studied by them. He, therefore, started the - 
Eamdard in 1913, and that was the only Urdu 
daily which was printed from moveable type. 
This was an altogether new departure in the ■ 
Muslim journalism, and was maintained at an 
enormous personal sacrifice, as his idea was to ■ 
get together a good number of Muslim writers 
and make them write in Urdu, books on all. 
subjects' — literary syndicate like the Anjumans • 
i-Taraqq-i-TJrdu — maintaining them with a 
subsistence allowance of Rs. 75, and giving- 
them large share of the profit. Unlike the- 
Zainindar and other off-shoots, the Eavidard 
was sold at two pice a copy instead of one,, 
and in spite of it, its circulation had reached 
9,000. No otherUrdu daily had such a brilliant 
record. In other words, its circulation was 
equal to the combined circulation of 4 or 5- 
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Urda leading dailiee o£ today. And tliat is 
another proof of Muhammad A1i*b popularity 
with the masses. 

The staff of the paper consisted of some of 
the ablest hands. Mir Bnsharat All Jalib of 
the Hamdam and Qazi Abdnl OaSar of the 
Jamhoor wore working on it, besides many 
others , and they oontmoed to conduct a paper 
even after the Editor’s internment. But as the 
Government had saddled it with a whimsical 
censor who wanted to seo nothing but trash m 
It, the Hntndard ceased to exist after some 
time. Its disappearance from the held was a 
death blow to Urdu Journalism and an end 
of all the political education of tho^masses. 

Muhammad Ali wrote praotjcally very little 
’for the Hamdard. But he always found time 
to discuss in his green room almost all the 
points with his sub-editors who wore given 
-snfHciont time to study all the possiblo aspects 
of a question. Tbo discussion was always 
friendly and every on© was free to say what he 
thought right. The relation between him and 
the sub-editors was not that of the Master and 
the servants, hut really speaking, thoy enjoyed 
a sort of family life. And this is a feature 
which was unigne in Urdu journalism and 
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wliich was mainl}' responsible for the quality 
-of everytliing that appeared in tlio Hamdard, 

From the bureaucratic point of view' also, it 
was notliing less than a blunder to have gagged 
ibe 'Ramdard, for like the pbconix, four 
independent dailies — tbe Sidagai, the Tarjmatif 
.tbe Hamdam, tbe Javihoor< — apart from tbe 
.Ne'io Era wbicb was tbe successor of tbe 
■Comrade — arose from its asbes. The staff of 
tbe defunct Ramdard was doing all this 
unisebief, and it would have been much better 
bad it been localised in Delhi alone. 

If tbe masses in general have begun to take 
•a greater interest in tbe affairs of tbe country ; 
if they have begun to throb with new life and 
if they have ceased to be dumb and mute 
'^like cattle^’ as in tbe good old days of tbe 
bureaucratic regime, it can safely be ascribed 
-to tbe training of tbe Ramdard, which will 
long be remembered by all tbe lovers of 
.freedom and of.free press. 
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the ca\vnpore mosque affair 

Matatomad Ali never took any action 
until be studied the situation well and 
until all the facts of a case were fully 
grasped by him. The same is true about • the 
Mocbbli Bazar Mosque Affair, which is 
wrongly styled a * riot.* I wish I could hare 
buried the sad memories of the inoidont of the 
3rd August, 1913, into oblivion, with due 
deference to the wishes of Our popular 
ex-Viceroy and Govomor*GeDoral of India, 
Lord Hardingej hut I feel I would not be 
doing justice to Mubammod Ali who bad put 
his very heart and soul into the matter for 
God, the King, the law and the people, and 
who had fought out the case with all the 
might a mortal can command. 

As is well-known, for purposes of construct- 
ing a now road through tho Mnchhli Bazar, 
it rtai found necessary to acquire a small 
portion of tho mosque premises. Some of tho 
ifutatcoZitJ (Trustees) of tho roosquo, who were 
men of feoblo stuff and who ^‘wanted to please 
their collector more than their God,” approved 
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of the plan prepared by the Municipal Com- 
mittee without of course referring it to the 
manlvis of recognised ablity and learning. 
But when the decision became public, serious 
objections, based on religion as they were,, 
began to be raised against the contemplated 
course of the Municipal Committee. Mean- 
while, men of learning and influence prevailed 
upon the authorities to abstain from inter- 
fering .with the . religious sentiments of the 
subjects, even at the expense of imparing the 
beauty f and grandeur of the Bazar. But the- 
authorities apparently received it with a shock 
to their msthetic sense. To put matters 
briefly; 'inspite of all opposition the said 
pottion of the mosque was demolished in the 
presence' of a posse of police. 

The very act of destroying a portion of the 
Sacred Structure, which had been raised ” by 
the hand of man to the glory of the Most 
High,” was taken as an insult to Islam as 
it was bound to be since the demolition of 
a mosque is a sacrilege according to Islamic 
Law. .And consequently the whole Muslim 
population of India was filled with sorrow and 
anguish. It need not be reminded here that 
the act itself which was committed on the 2nd 
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of July, 1913, a montli before tbe so-called- 
* riot,’ was in contravention of the letter and 
spirit of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation issued 
on November, 1, 1858, to the princes and 
peoples of India. Bmumerable meetings of 
protest were held throughout the length and 
breadth of India, denouncing the action of the 
Cawnpore authorities. The part played 
practically by the whole of the Hindu press at 
tbatianotnre was simply praise-worthy. This 
sympathetic attitude of the Hindus towards ' 
their Muelim compatriots during that trouble, 
did more than anything else to bring about an 
alliance between the two great communities of 
India. And that was tbe one good resnlU- 
besides many more — that accrued from tbe great 
evil. 

On the 3rd August, 1913, t.e., a month after , 
the sacrilege, the Muhammadans of Cawnpore 
gathered together at the Id-gab for consulta- 
tion. When the meeting was over, hundreds 
of people, inclading nsany youngsters, wont 
straightaway to the mosque, and.begau to heap 
loose bricks on each other without mortar as 
symbolic of ro^onstmetion. This led to 
imaginary dangers, and consequently the 
police was scut down to the spot with a view 
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•'io disperse tlie agitated mob. After some 
^scuffle, tlie police fired its famous volleys of 
-shots and afterwards bayonetted those present) 
there. And, in a short time, all was quiet. 
Many lay dead and wounded. And this was 
'followed by a reign of terror which lasted upto 
the advent of the Hon. Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haq. 

There poured in Gawnpore an army of 
pleaders and advocates • to defend the 
•^rioters,’ who were chained to the walls 
• of the prison-house. They were many, 
including iuveniles, who were • afterwards 
released on the explicit excuse of their 
being too young. Maulvi Azad Subhani of the 
..Madrasa-i-Ilahyat, Gawnpore, was one of those 
who were adorning the dark dungeon by their 
presence. No nobler and moi’e innocent set of 
prisoners could have ever been secured by 'a 
high-handed police than these ‘rioters, 

■ who had so far done nothing prejudicial to the 
-public safety or inimical to the interest of the 

Government established by law in India. ^ 
Now Muhammad Ali was not sitting idle all 

■ through that uneasy time. In spite of much 
pressure brought to bear upon him by his 
-numerous friends and visitors' — including the 
.Mutmoallis — from Gawnpore, he had kept the 
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of July, 1913, a month before the BO-called 
■* riot,* was in contravention of the letter and 
spirit of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation issued 
on November, 1, 1858, to the princes and 
peoples of India. Innumerable meetings of 
protest were held throughout the length and 
breadth of India, denonncing the action of the 
Cawnpore authorities. The part played 
practically by the vrhole of the Hindu press at 
that juncture was simply praise-worthy. This 
sympathetic attitude of the Hindus towards 
their Muslim compatriota during that trouble, 
did more than anything else to bring about an 
alliance between the two great communities of 
India. And that was the ono good rc8alt->- 
besides many more — that accrued from the great 
evil. 

On tho 3rd August, 1913, i.c., a month after 
the sacrilego, tho Muhammadans of Gawnpore 
gathered together at tho Id*gob for consulta- 
tion. When the meeting was over, hundreds 
of people, including many youngsters, wont 
straightaway to tho mosque, nnd.begaii to heap 
loose bricks on each other without mortar as 
symbolic of ro^onstruction. This led to 
imaginary dangers, and conscquoully tho 
police was sent down to tho spot with a view 
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affair of tho mosque out of hia papers^ till! 
a part of it bad been demolished. He had 
reposed full confidence in the sagacity and 
fTisdom of hia intimate quondom friend, Sir 
James Meston, but it •was impossible for any 
honest journalist to be satisfied vrith the 
demolition of the mosque and in view of the 
heavy Toaponsibility that he had taken upon 
himself in advising the Cawnporo Hussalmans 
against newspaper agitation while he was 
corresponding privately with tho Lieutenant 
Governor, he was bound to agitate against the 
sacrilege. And from that time onward he was • 
** in the press of knights and the thick of 
events,*^ and with a view to come at the* 
desired point, ho boldly added his ''noedful 
length of sight and of arm to what the * 
Mussalmans of India already wanted, liVhon, 
howo\er, Sir James Meslon plainly told the 
Deputation at Lucknow that ho would do 
nothing in tho matter, tho position grew quite* 
precarious. It was then that Muhammad AU 
hegan his constitutional agitation. Ho also 
recognised that agitation in India would not 
bo of much avail, and so be, nocoropanied by 
Syed Wnzir Hasan, quietly proceeded to 
England to appeal to His Majesty’s ministers, 
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-and in tlie last resort, “ to tlie British public.” 
What had induced him to leave India so quietly 
Tvas that with the sword of Damocles hanging 
©n the head of every journalist, and a judiciary 
still unseparated from the executive, they felt 
that it was possible for' people to throw 
obstacles in his way if they ' announced their 
intention to go on that mission, and had this 
come about in the ve\’y least, much valuable 
•time would ha-ve been lost. There, in England, 
both these representatives did useful work in 
enlightening the British public and the Bngiish. 
press which knew nothing of the demolition of 
the Mosque and the subsequent agitation 
during the entire month which intervened 
between the sacrilege and the 'so-called ‘ riot,’ 

, and the British public was, therefore, shocked 
by the news of the riot which created impres- 
•fiion that ^‘some blood thirsty ruflSans had broken 
'the law and the heads of the police without 
rhyme or reason.” The representatives of 
India had to work under unfavourable condi- 
tions because of the ignorance of the 'British 
public on Indian' affairs on the one hand and 
-the fatal misunderstanding between the Rt. 
Hon. Mr, Ameer Ali and these two Muslim 
<eniiBBaries on the other. But in spite of . thia 
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their rrork ^aa creditable and commensurate' 
•witb the importance of their mission. 

The trial of 'rioters* did not last long, for 
the Ticeroy yisited Cawnpora on Oct. 14, 1913 
and announced his decision that " the demo- 
lished portion should he rebuilt in the same- 
relative position as before but upon an arcade 
above the pavement of tho new road. *’ He also 
intimated that tho prosecution of persons 
charged with ‘ rioting * would be abandoned. 
This decision was arrived at with tho 
concurrence of Sir James Moston. And 
it was thus tho Messenger of Mercy and Peace 
brought tho unfortunate episode to a happy 
close, and gave back to tbo country tho lost 
peace and good will. 

The graciouB messago of poaco parsonally 
delivered by the Viceroy oiToctually calmed 
tho Muslim o:ccitoTnent, and though tho com- 
promise about the demolished portion of the 
mosque did not accord with the hlnslim Law 
on tho subject, Slussalmans, ns a whole, felt 
that it would bo churlish to criticise tho gift of 
tho Poacomsker, and loyally accoptod the 
viceregal decision as a political settlement of 
great value to tho empire and significanco to 
tho people. Tho situation cleared instantlyt. 
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peace ^vas restored to a distracted community, 
and Lord Hardinge’s wise and timely action 
was hailed with expressions of gratitude 
throughout Muslim India.” 

After a few days from their return 
from England, the aforesaid emissaries 
sent the following telegram to H. E. the 
Viceroy : — 

‘^Having seen the depressed and distressing 
condition of Cawnpore Mussalmans last 
August, and on our return seeing their joy and 
hopefulness to-day, we feel we owe it to your 
Excellency to bear witness to the magical 
powers of your loving message addressed to 
them last October, and to thank you most 
cordially for bringing peace to an afflicted 
people. Surely the universal afiecti on for your 
Excellency of thousands of Massalmans who 
received us to-day at Cawnpore must be the 
most acceptable present that could be offered 
to your Excellency on this day. May this 
Christmas usher in an uninterrupted era of 
peace and good will inaugurated by your 
Excellency in our Motherland, and may your 
name be handed down to coming generations as 
a' great peace bringer.?’ 

The Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy 
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fleni tte following reply by wire to tbo fore- 
going Chf iBtm&B greetings 

"Tbe Viceroy sends many thanks for your 
appreciative messagO} and is glad to hoar that 
peace prevails at Cawnporo.'* 

Now, for this settlement Muhammad Ali 
never claimed any credit as the above telegram 
shows, and was ever anxious to ascribe it to 
the Viceroy. Bat it would be sheer injustice 
if r, who know the inner history of the matter, 
should not make it public that it was 
Muhammad Ali*s interview with an or- 
Lieutonant-Governor of TJ. P., Sir James L» 
Touche, a member of the Secretary of 
States' Council which culminated in Lord 
Hardinge being persuaded from Home to inter- 
vene in the manner in which he did. , 
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THE ALL-INDIA I^IBDIO/Ui MISvSION 

It is needless to give in detail Lore tlio state 
of agony tlirougli whicli Turkey was passing 
during tke Balkan war wken ske was left to 
her o^vn resources which were not only lituitod, 
hutj at the same time, inefficient. Nevertheless, 
Turkey managed to cope with the adverse 
situation as best she could. But tho suffering 
and distress caused by the desperate struggle 
•for the glory of Eaith and national honour was 
'Such as could never be imagined. Consequently 
a scheme was set on foot by Muhammad Ali 
.'and Dr. Mukhter Ahmad Ansari to organise 
■and equip a medical mission for seiwice as field 
hospital with the Turkish army . iind this was 
with a view to ‘‘ lighten the sufferings of the 
Turks who were fighting single handed with 
the Balkan allies.” The scheme was published 
in the Gomrado for general information in the 
last week of ' October, 1912, and met with a 
ready response from every part of the country. 
About two lakhs of rupees were necessary to 
put the scheme into practice. And by the end 
• of November arrangements were almost com- 
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plete- Dr. Ansari had got eight folly-qualified 
medical menj half-a-dozen dressers and about a 
dozen male nurses and ambulance bearers. It 
^as truly an All-India medical mission, for it 
included representatives nearly from every pro^ 
vince of India. 

Before the mission left for Bombay the mem- 
bors were presented to Lord Hardinge, who 
'‘shook hands with everybody and expressed 
that the Mission would prove oven more useful 
than the other medical missions and field- 
hospitals, as cholera being peculiarly an Asiatic 
epidemic, Indian doctors were for more quali- 
fied to deal with it than European doctors 
His Excellency also expressed his gratifications 
at seeing tho Old boys of the Aligarh College 
so well represented. His Excellency once more 
repeated his assurance that bo would cable to 
tho Secretary of State requesting him to 
nrrango for tho necessary ossistnneo of British 
ofiicialB both lU Egypt and Turkey.** 

The mission loft Bombay on tho loth of 
December, 1012, on board tbo ** Sardegna,” and. 
reached its destination on tho first of January 
1013. There was a good deal of useful work in 
Turkey in store for tho Mission which was 
quite timely. It proved of real sorn'ce and 
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accomplislied with distinction the work with 
which it was entrusted hy^the Mussalmans of 
India. All thanks are due to the Father of the 
Mission, Muhammad Ali, and its Director Dr. 
Ansari ; and they, too, can feel all through 
their life, a legitimate pride in what they were 
able to accomplish for humanity in so short a 
time. The Mission returned to India ^after a 
lapse of about six months. The main portion of 
the equipment of the mission was presented to 
the Turkish Red Orescent Society, and the rest 
was brought to India to serve as a nucleus for 
the Indian Red Crescent Society. At the out- 
break of the great conflict in Europe, the 
belongings were placed at the disposal of 
the Grovernment of India and were gratefully 
accepted. 
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DELHI AFFAIRS 


Sinco Mohammad AU*b appearancD in Delhi 
in 1912, he lost no time in kindling an alto- 
gether new enthusiasm in the public life of the 
town. He was the friend of the masses and 
always fought for their cause, notwithstanding 
slander, back-biting and abuse by the rival 
cliques of the Delhi Muslims. Public life -in 
this country, if it is honest, is often 
fraught with danger and ^'exposed to the 
poisonous fangs of a peculiarly reptilo brood.** 
Consequently Muhammad Ali found in the 
existing atmosphere of Delhi a hot>bod for him- 
•self, but ho went on with bis work without 
much ado about it.” 

In the moantirao a Butchers’ Strike took 
place which continued for over a month . The 
butchers of Delhi had struck work ns a'protost 
against certain of tbo restrictions imposed on 
them by tho ofiiciating president of tho Muni- 
cipality in tho way of obtaining a license and 
■other matters in deSaoco of all procodont. 
Muhammad Ali, who bad tbo confidcnco of the 
.public, took op tho matter into his own hands, 
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and -when matters grew too critical, tried to 
bring about an understanding between the two 
parties. In pursuance of this object he exerted 
day and night, with the result that the Munici- 
pality had to revise its bye-laws and to make 
certain modifications with a view to appease 
the growing discontent of the butchers. Had 
Muhammad Ali not cared to co-operate with 
the authorities, the strike would have been 
prolonged for an indefinite period, and -the 
discomfort of a large section of the Delhi 
people and the legitimate discontent of the- 
butchers would have assumed a dangerous 
shape. 

As in this matter so in others, Muhammad 
Ali proved’ a friend of the masses. And that 
was the secret of his popularity. He was not 
one of those arm-chair leaders who keep aloof 
from the masses and look down upon them. 
No, he was of the type of Mahatma G-andhi in 
this respect and never felt ashamed to stand 
by them when they were wronged. But how- 
ever ridiculous it may appear, it was not the 
larger aspects of his politics that ofiended the- 
authorities so much as incidents of this type. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO iTUSLIM POLITICS. 

For a correct appreciation of tbe valno of 
the political work accomplished bj Muhammad 
All it is necessaiy to recall to mind tbe state 
of Muslim politics which confronted the politi- 
cal dehtiianie when he first made his appear- 
ance on the political stage. At that time there 
was no organised Mnslim public opinion at all 
and Muslim India also was lying dormant. 
Decorated imbecility and titled sycophancy 
had taken tho place of leadership, which con- 
sisted in asking for favonrs from the Govora- 
ment whoso notions were regarded by an 
ordinary ^Cusltm politician ns too sacred to bo 
criticised. In a word, mendicancy on the one 
hand and submissivenoss on tho other, wore 
tho characteristic features of tho Muslim 
leaders of that time, who had formed an 
oligarchy of their own which consisted of 
norrow*minded egoists and life-less dootards, 
who had practically lived their day. 

Tho work which awaited Muhammad Ali 
was not only difTicnlt but hazardous ns well. 
But with his characteristic seal and tUorough- 
nc 38 he set about accomplishing tho destruction 
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neceBsary to tlie birth, of that Muslim democratic 
•spirit which was once the marvel of the world 
and to which he stood , a sponsor. Old idols 
were unceremoniously dragged from their 
cherished places of influence and power and 
shattered to pieces. Power was soon wrested 
■from those who had the sole monopoly of it, 
and transferi’ed to younger and sturdier' ones. 
The monopoly of power hitherto enjoyed by 
opportunists and sycophants was once for all 
•broken. The Khan Bahadur ceased to be the 
awe-inspiring thing he once was, but he stood 
•exposed in all his nakedness to the merciless 
scrutiny of his community. The official was 
also shorn of his supposed infallibility and 
•came to be criticized and found fault with like 
an ordinary mortal. The Grovernment of the 
country ceased to be sacrosant and came in for 
its due share of frankj honest and fearless 
criticism. 

But Muhammad All’s work did not stop here. 
■CFhder his fostering care Muslim India 
.grew into a living, virile and self-assertive" 
thing. Muslim India emerged from its old . 
-isolation with new fires of enthusiasm, to -par- 
ticipate in the political activities of the country- 
•^along with .other communities of India. 
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It 18 sometitoea averred that MaUammad. 
All “fTas a great communal worker, and 
that whatever he did, ho did for his own com- 
munity only. So far as the first part of tho- 
statement is concerned, the answer is in the 
affirmative. Bat the second part is one on 
which opiniona must differ. I have been in 
poraonal touch with him for a long time, and 
it was a habit with mo then to mark the trend 
of hia thoughts and activities. VThatl gathered 
was that notwithstanding his lovo and zeal of 
service for hia own community, be never 
ignored the claims of the Hindus and other 
commnnitios of India. Ho always pined for a 
union, was over ansioos to find a viodus operandi 
for joint and concerted nctions, on equal terms 
on questions of public good, and never wished 
that tho Hindns and tbo Mussalmans should 
go on drifting from each other. But one thing 
Is quito certain. Ho was never in favour of 
any “patched-up*' peace or o compromiso on 
tho explicit plea of ite not being lasting at all*- 

Ho friendship,” ho onco wrote, ” can endure 
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long that is not basotl on niutnnl confidonco 
and respect.” Ivluhnininnd Ali tlioreforo, bogau 
from tho voiy beginning. Ho paid a visit to 
tho Central Hindu College, Benares, probably 
in tbe year in which tho iMuslim League was 
founded, to study the Young llindu ideals and 
patriotic feelings, and there delivered a lecture 
before tho stiidonts on Uindu-iMuslim relations. 
He pointed out then that if Hindus became 
true Hindus and Mnssalmans true Mussalr 
mans, all tho friction would disappear in a 
moment. Muhammad Ali of course insisted, 
for the welfare of India, that “the communal 
sentiment and temper must change and interest 
must grow indentical before tho Hindus and the 
Muslims can be welded into a united nation- 
ality.” 



EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 


The accompanyinf; paragraphs will bring 
Home to the readers Mabammad All’s views on 
the above snbjoct which is engrossing the 
attention o£ almost nil the groat Indian loaders 
of to-day 

The priuciplo underlying State education in 
India have boon shaped by eocpedionoy and 
low utilitarianism. The main idea of the 
'Government has boon to train mon for tbo 
ministerial posts in tho public sorvicos, and 
naturally enough tho typo of public instructioa 
hitherto in voguo in this country, has provided 
a mere mechanical training of a few intellec- 
tual faculties. It has absolntoly failed to train 
personality, bocauBO it bus boon innocent of 
ideals, has boon inspired by no colleetivo will 
and has consequently failed to touch character 
and mind with a unifying purpose- Pnhlio 
education, organised and diroctod by a foreign 
government, cannot become national in the 
50 
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broad seuso of tho torm. It may produce 
useful and clover men. After immonso labour 
•• and expense it may oven produce men with 
highly trained faculties and initiative to strike 
out new linos of career, men who may succeed 
.in business enterprise or. become captains of 
industry. But it will rarely give birth to men 
of largo purposes and groat ideas who would 
sum up in their personality tho hopes and the 
intellectual and moral possibilities of tho race, 
and would in turn enlarge the scope of those 
possibilities, and onrich tho common life with 
•new hopes. Only a national education can 
> evolve this virile, ample and gracious typo. 
.And yet a truly national education for India 
is a remote possibility, and all plans for the 
training of the younger generations are, at 
present, to be in the nature of compromise. 
For, it cannot be too often repeated that tho 
■only efficient instrument for the oi'ganisation 
of modern education is the State. Decentra- 
lisation may bo good for some administration 
purposes, but the vast, problem of education 
can be treated satisfactorily only on wholesale 
■principles. This is specially true of 'elementary 
•education. A person without elementary educa- 
•tion of the things necessary for a purposeful 
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«xij*tenc8, cannot be a good citizen. The con— 
tritance of civilisation for a rapid circulation 
of ideas and tlio despatch of the vrork of daily 
life •which the knowledge of the throe R*s - 
represents, is as much necessary for the 
purposes of efiioiont citizenship as the organi- 
sation of the social services and the apparatus 
of public Justice- Every recognised duty of 
the State taeans, in a sense, a corresponding- 
Burronder of individual right. Public la'w 
implies compulsion. The State in its modem s 
sense is an iustrament of social ra-adjustment 
according to the varying needs of the commu- 
nity. It has already somo of the most intimate 
personal prerogatives of the present. The 
collectivo -will and mind, as expressed through 
State organisation, have been declared to bo 
far better fitted to look after the training of 
the younger gonoration (ban tbo caprice, the 
inadequate will and imperfect intelligence of 
the individual. Eloroontary education therefore 
is one of the primary duties of a modem State ■ 
and tbo Indian Government can novor have an 
easy conscience as long ns that duty remains 
undischarged. 

As regards secondary and bigber education, 
wo think that the highest results can be- 
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obtained only if the organiuntiou and control arc 
in the handti o f the India n(f thcniaclvcs. The only 
key to tlio solution o£ this aspect of the problem 
is to encourage private ontorprise. Indian 
Goverament, by its vei'y character and consti- 
tutionj can only bo a very clumsy instruiuout 
in evoking the collective mind of India. The 
state schools and colleges and universities, 
however ofiicient and well-equipped, cannot 
train character and personality on national 
linos. It is only a Hindu or a [Muslim 
University that can furnish the necessaxy 
groxind for the germination of the people’s 
genius. The restriction of the scope of these 
•universities, from the stand-points of India’s 
collective educational needs, is the most short- 
sighted blxxnder committed by the Secretary of 
State. The impulses for wholesome national 
life, which a contact with Western cultui-e, has 
■called forth amongst the Indian mind want a 
home for a full, many-sided expression. The 
decision recently announced in regard to the 
■scope of the Hindu and the Muslim University’ 
schemes, would choke these impulses and 
•retard the development of Indian education on 
’.right lines. Mr. Montagu is satisfied to think 
-that “ the Government might be proud of their 
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record, and if their educational ideals wers- 
realised, they would hare laid the foundation 
of a national system of education by a 
net-work of really valuable schools, colleges- 
and universities, so that Indian students- 
would be able to qualify themselves in India 
for the highest position in every walk of lifo.'^‘ 
The last ideal may bo realised, but a “ national 
system of education** can only be evolved on 
national and in accordance with the 

inspiration of national ’* hopes and genius* 
The control and direction of high education 
must be in the hands of the Indians themsolvos- 
if Indio is to grow through nnity of purpose 
and training to a vigorous and complete* 
national life.’* 



PAN-ISLAMISM 

Much liaB boon said and writton on Pan 
Islaniism and its political ambitions by 
Enropoan scholars ” as vroll as by thoso non- 
Muslims ■who aro supposed to bo conversant 
vritb tho teachings oE Islam. Tho spiint in 
which thoso articles have boon written is, how- 
ever, one and tho same. Their stylo may bo 
different, their illustrations may be multiform, 
but the thing which they drive at, never 
differs. The consequences of these so-called 
scholarly articles have been very sad and 
iniurious to the integrity of Islam. And it is 
because of such unwholesome and mischievous 
articles and utterances that Pan-Islamism has 
come to be considered as a gimat dangei’, 
and now, like the Yellow and Black perils, it 
has become a distinct entity. 

That Europe regards Pan-Islamism as a 
movement directed against her, can be proved 
by an intelligent perusal of those articles 
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•which have appeared from time to time in 
English and continental periodicals, Tho 
Times’ nocorioaa article written immediately 
after tho “ Cawnpore Aff'vir ” is merely one of 
those articles which have found a favoured 
■place in the columns of that reictionary paper. 
It 18 strange that in India, too, there are 
certain leaders of thonght and men of influ- 
ence who unhappily fall in with the news of 
the charitable critics of Pan-Islamism Mr 
Bepin Chandra Pal is one of them And I 
regret that a man of his education and calibre 
had sided with tho adverse critics of Islam. 
To him tho movement is entirely political and 
** 18 a distinct challenge to every non-Muslim 
State authority holding sway over any Jtuslim 
population It i 8 a standing inonanco to tho 
peace of every people composed partly of non- 
Muslim and partly of Muslim populations ** 
Besides, be considers that “ tho dictum that 
the Indian Mussolmnn is first a Muslim and 
then an Indian has a very sinister moaning 
behind it.” Afr Pol also accuBos tho Govern- 
mont of India of *' unwittingly ” strengthening 
”tho Pan-Islomio sootimont ” in this country 
“by pandering to tho vanity of the Muslim 
leaders by gu mg them preferential treatment 
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in tlio constitution of tlio rosontly ' lloformod 
Council.”’* Again, a writer in tUo Dawti 

(Vide Mr. Pal's book "N.ationality and Empire," published 
In 1916.) 

Magazine of Calcutta, read somotimo ago in. 
tbe educational activities of the MussalinanB 
•a tremendous motive seeking tko political 
rebabilitation of Islam and the establishment 
of its ascendancy as a world-power. Ho iden- 
tified the demand of the Muslim University at 
Aligarh with a desire to establish a centre for 
the training of Pan-Islamism ” to Mussalmans 
who would spread forth as missionaries in the 
world to preach the advent of the “ Empire of 
Islam,” and rouse armies of fanatics to work 
■for the overthrow of Christendom. 

The meaning which the aforesaid writers 
have attached to the Pan-Islamic movement 
now on foot in the j^Iuharamadan world, is not 
-only far-fetched but ridiculous. The designs 
•behind these writings need no comment, espe- 
cially when it is perfectly known that Pan- 
Islaraism has been a source of constant trouble 
to a set of -Orientalists, ‘^who are more concern- 
ed with the creation of bogeys than of books.” 

Pan-Islamism is a movement based on reli- 
.^ious fraternity, and its foundation was laid 
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1300 years ago by oar Holy Propbot at the- 
time when he proclaimed loud and wide that 
** Muslims are brothers in religion.” It is not 
in any sense a ne w movement at all though it 
appears so to non-Mussalmans. When ashed 
about the progress of this movement in 
Tnrkey, Halit Halid Bey, the late Consul* 
Gonoral of Turkey in India, told mo amongst 
other things that the word "Pan-Islomism 
\Taa purely of Enropean origin and that ho 
never need that term to denote tho religious 
fraternity becanso of its corrupted sense This 
torm camo into prominence during the Balkan, 
vrar whoa a great wave of sympathy for Turks 
tras felt throughoot tho ^fnslim world. 
At that time Europe might havo takon the 
outward show of sympathy to , moan somo plot 
to destroy Christian conntrios. Nothing can 
bo farther from troth than to say that.Muslims 
under tho loadorsbip of Tnrkoy would over 
wago war against Christianity. To enter into 
a general ernsado against Christendom is 
contrary to tho spirit of tho Koran. It needs 
no roasoning to provo that no such thing is 
contemplated in foturo. Pan-Islamism moans 
nothing but tho general nplifiingot tho 
depress cd Mussalmans to tho platform of 
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equality, juBtico and liberty. It also moans- 
fcbe general strengthening of commercial rela- 
tions, based as they would be on religious ties, 
among the Mussalmans of the world. Thus 
the Chinese and the Turks, the Indians and 
the Persians, the Arabs and the Africans, will 
unite not only in the common bond of reli- 
gious brotherhood, but also of commerce. It 
is, in a way, also I^itical, but stripped 
altogether of diplomatic bearings and designs. 
The future of Pan-Islamism is thus entirely 
religious, social and commercial, and in no- 
sense whatever will it ever be politically 
aggressive. 

Muhammad Ali, in the best sense of the term 
was a Pan-Islamist as all Muslim leaders are, 
and he was perfectly in accord with the views 
expressed above. The following once appeared 
in. the Comrade : — 

Pan-Islamism, when we come to consider- 
its etymology, iis a meaningless tissue of 
passion and prejudice. If it means anything, 

^ it refers to the existence of a community of 
sentiment and aspiration among the Mussal- 
mans of the world as brought into existence 
‘ by their religion. In that case, Islam bears 
exactly the same connotation, being the name- 
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■ of a Bet of beliefs and ideals common to the 
entire ilussalman races. Interpreting tbo 
word in this Eense, no Mnssalman need be 
ashamed of its application. Jlis sympathies 
are co~extcnsive xctih his religion, and a race 
and a country has never captured him to the 
.extent of the utter immersion in a narrow pafrt- 
otism of the ideals which the aocoptance of 
Islam had made his. Bat if wo take tho 
phrasedo mean as Bomo scatc-tnongora of tho 
Yellow Proas in Eoropo tell ns it moans, somo 
hidden political tondoncios of modern Islam, 
struggling into an organised combination in 
order to throw back the tide of European 
aggression, wo cannot but regard it as a 
figment of somo heated brain. Tho progrossivo 
forces of modem civilisation havo no doubt 
produced a spirit of rosUosancss in tho Mas* 
snlman populations of the world. But the 
unrest is entirely tho outcome of their 
• consciousness about their intellectual and 
moral degradation. They want to reform their 
society, to grow in knowledge and solf-respoct 
and to enjoy all tbo amenities of an ago of 
progress nnd freedom. Every Mussalman 
•ympalhisos with his brother Mnssalmnn in 
this desire, bo they os far apart aa Jlorocco 
CO 
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and China. Surely there is nothing dangerous •. 
and immoral in this aspiration. The Mussal- 
mans have proved their loyalty as subject 
races. under alien systems of government. In 
China and Russia their patriotism has never 
been called into question. They have deve- 
loped the true civic sense and the necessary 
political consciousness as citizens of State. - 
Islam " does not hamper such development, 
Territorial patriotism is not at all incompatible 
^oitJh the spiritual catholicity of a religion that 
has declared in a set of common ideals the 
brotherhood of man, and the supreme shallow- 
ness of the distinctions reared by the prejudice ■ 

of color and race Mussulmans hnow this • 

that Pan-Islamism is the cry of the aggressive 
Europeans, and that from race prejudice it has 

groiun into a cult If Pan-Islamism is anything 

different from every-day Islam, the Mussalmans 
do not believe it. Its real significance can be 
explained by some of those gentlemen who 
founded the Pan-Islamic society of London.” 

Muhammad Ali believed and still believes - 
like Dr. Iqbal of Lahore that Islam as a 
spiritual force would one day dominate the 
world, and with its simple rationalism purge it 
of the dross of superstition as well as of" 
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Godlesa inaterialiBm ” Once more read fho 
words of Muhammad All — 

"What was the essence of the Islamic 
civilisation? It was not Art, though Art 
-formed the basis of Grooh culture It was not 
MetaphysicSj though Metaphysics supplied a 
substratum to Hindu civilisation And it was 
not politics, though Politics IB the foundation 
of modem European society It was social 
ethics Islam was a wmrhab— a pathway— 
•and neither contomptation nor conquest can bo 
the true ma-’hob of humanity If the puritanic 
character of that faith had discouraged music; 
if its ideality had chocked tbo growth of sculp* 
tare and painting , if its tagtea or god.foanng* 
ness had choked tho channel of Arab poetry of 
the Days of Ignorance, with its free lo\cs and 
wars of ^e^goanco, if Us horror of subtlotios 
had made it unnUrnctno of tho abstruos 
thinker, it bad at least supplied tho ^Inslim 
with n Single guido of conduct Not that the 
flow of Art or mnsio could bo chocked for over ; 
for in caligraphy, in carpot-wcavmg and in 
nrchilecturo the Muslim found outlets for his 
genius, and, ns in nrcbitccturo so in music, tho 
Muslim graft on tho original Ar^ an plant im- 
proved tho first beyond recognition Not that 
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in Literature, Philosopliy or Science, thirteen; 
•centuries of Islam have^ been barren ; for the 
■names of Firdausi and S’adi, Hafiz and 
•'Khayyam, Abu Nawas and Mutanabbi, Mir 
•and Ghalib, Averroes and Avicenna, Gazzali 
and Razi, Shah Waliullah and Syed Ahmed 
Khan, are proof enough that the “^Lamp of 
Letters was kept alight. But more than all 
these, the glory of Islam has been that not a 
soul in the philosopher’s closet or the . Kitchen 
had been left without the consolation of 
religion in its adversities and its perplexities, 
.and that no human being could fail to find ^ 
readily an easily intelligible rule of conduct in 
•the Koran, that most practical of all codes 
■of ethics for all aspects of life, for all the func- 
tions of father or son, husband or wife, 
neighbour or friend, citizen or subject, king or 
conqueror.” 

Now, this fraternity of Faith, as is shown 
above, was brought into being by the Prophet 
himself. Individuals have felt sympathy and 
a brotherly feeling, but an organised brother- 
hood is yet not fully developed. ■■ To develop it 
to the full is what is connoted by Pan-Islamism. 
And Muhammad Ali, being an embodiment of 
all that is good in Islam, tried in his own 
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humble way to organiso tbp brotherly feeling 
which is and will ever be found in the hearts of 
the Believers. He collected funds for his 
afflicted brethren, in Tripoli and Turkey only" 
under a heavy religious and humanitarian 
responsibility ; ha organised a Medical Mission 
for Turkey merely because he believed that it 
was his sacred duiy to allovioto the sufferings 
of humanity. Thera was no other motive 
behind it. And hence it should never be* 
misconstmed and misintorpreted. 



AS A SPEAKER 

Those of us who had the privilege of hearing 
the varions speeches of Muhammad Ali can 
very well recall to our minds how impressive 
he was in his speech and how ' incisive, in his 
style and how logical in .his arguments^ 
His, persuasive style of delivery,, his match- 
less power of oration only equalled , by 
his enthusiastic patriotism, his clearness of 
vision, and his unique way of putting his 
acute observation before the public, can be 
well understood if we paint before our mind’a 
eye that robust figure of Muhammad Ali 
standing on the platform, addressing the 
audience with his characteristic ardour and 
zeal of a vehement enthusiast, holding before 
it, as it were, a faithful mirror of the 
country’s situation, tackling the complex and 
disputed questions which bafde intellect, with 
tact and intelligence. It was a matter of 
great delight to hear him_ speak' — how he felt 
the pulse of his audience ; how he strove to 
evoke the locked-up emotions of each indivi- 
dual forming a unit of the audience, and raised- 
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item to tHe Mgtost pitc^i ; how he quoted facta 
and figures when any question of a practical 
nature was at stake ! It is no exaggeration tn 
say that to a man standing without the pandal, 
the voice of Muhammad Ali, when swayed by 
emotions would appoar like the noise of a 
thunder roaring in a distant comer. How ho 
had acquired mastery over tho language; how 
his pleasing periods, like tho waves rising 
and falling on the shores of the Bay of Biscay, 
rose and fall with cadence, touching ovoty 
chord of human heart. As a speaker, iifoham- 
mad Ali had combined in himself tho accuracy 
and exactness of a focWellor, the wisdom and 
insight of a statesman and tho essential quati- 
ties of a woll-moritod orator. 
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AS A JOURNALIST 

Long before Muhammad Ali appeared on 
lihe political horizon of India as a journalist, 
he used to contribute thoughtful articles 
to various periodicals of India. But since 
he began to edit the famous Comrade, his 
■sparkling style of -writing English became 
known far and wide. Among the M^ssalmans, 
at least, there is perhaps none who can fairly 
compete with him in writing English. He had 
attained an unrivalled mastery over the English 
language which can be brought home to every 
intelligent reader of his articles. In Ui'du, too, 
he wrote with a force which can hardly be 
■surpassed. His writings were characterised 
by deep thought, sobriety of judgment, keen 
incisive wit and a delightful interest which 
was kept alive from beginning to end. He 
was a bold, unsparing, though sympathetic, 
•critic of the government measures, and used 
to show the‘^ faults of the admistrators,’ 
■but with the sole object of removing them and 
'bridging the gulf which lay yawning between 
the rulers and the ruled. The “ample space’^.' 
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in wMch Muhammad AUroamod, can bast be- 
described in tbo TTorda of an ex- President o£- 
the All-India Muslim lioogne. We reserve',” 
said Sir Ali Imam, “ the right of frankly fear- 
lessly and boldly criticizing the measures of 
Government: we reserve the right to protest,, 
however respoctfally, against the continuanco; 
o£ certain of its methods ; wo reserve the right 
to rofuso to believe in the sonndnoss of a-* 
particular policy of it/ and wo also reserve tbe 
right of standing shoulder to shoulder with 
our brethren of other donomiaations whon we • 
find oar country under a real grievance. Bnt* 
at tho same time wo doolarc that in our * 
relations with Govommont wo will not permit- 
malice to cross our path, warp our judgmenU 
nnd create disaHoction.’’ 
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' A poet/’ says Emerson, “is no rattlebrain, 
'-saying wbat comes uppermost, and because be 
'.says everything, saying, at last, something 
good, hut a heart in unison loith his time and 
■country. There is nothing whimsical and fan- 
tastic in his production, but sweet and sad and 
- earnest^ freighted loith the loeightiest convictions] 

■ and pointed with the' most determined aim 
which any man or class Knows of in his times.’’ 
'The same is true of Muhammad Ali. Like 
’•Gray, he has not written much ; but whatever 
he has given to the world, proves the mettle of 
the man. His poetry is essentially the produc- 
! tion of the age in which he moves, lives and 
-has his being, and its dominating feature is 
.-practical religion. - The fortunes of his' co-reli- 
-gionists in Jurkey, Persia and elsewhere, had 
' considerably influenced his mind, but like a 
"'"true Muslim, he never despaired. His religious 
--fervour is never morbid like that of a recluse. 
'He is convinced of a bright future in store for 
his religion. He sees a reflection of the past 
vglories of Islam in the future. This note of 
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inspiring hopefulnesB in his poetry is ite 
common with Iqbal, the study of whose poetry 
—at least in my opinion— is not only a source 
of spiritual inspiration, but per se an act of, 
worship 

Muhammad All’s poems remain, more or 
less limited to his friends who carry them 
about from one place to the other After the 
poets of his age ho has also witten several 
odes, but they are almost devoid of such terms 
as gztl (rose) and bulbul (nightingale) which 
w^re once the very back^boue of Urdu poetrj 
In that respect he follows Hali, whose pioneer 
work in the cause of Muslim renaissance will 
always continue to find a cherished place in 
the memories of the Muslims of India 

Muhammad All's lauguago vs not difficult 
lihe Galib's or Iqbal’s, but the theme under* 
lying is, sometimes, too deep to bo readily 
realised Nevertheless, he can be understood by 
all fairly-educated people, as his style is gene- 
rally lucid, Sweet and appealing to heart 
Below the English rendering of a few of 
his couplets 18 given, though I belivo that 
the original beauty can never be reproduced in 
any translation — 

1 , You may go on imagining thatannihila 
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tion is in store for me^ but tbe XJnBeen lias- 
disposed otberwise, and lias given me an 
ever-lasting life. 

2. I rejoice that the message of self- 
surrender which long ago was addressed to 
Hussain, the son of Ali, has been adressed to 
me also. 

3. This invitation comes for the Ivour is of 
heaven — I come — for the challenge of the field 
of slaughter is for me. 

4. The true Unity consists in this that on 
the Day of Judgment G-od may declare : This 
servitor of mine contemns the two worlds for 
love of me. 

’ 5. God-fearingness banishes all thoughts of 

fear and anguish from the mind. That is a 
world quite difierent from ours, for there the 
mind is without care and anxiety. 
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TUEKEY AND ENGLAND 

To pat briefly Muhammad Ali loved tho 
only independent Masaalman power which 
controlled and protected the sacred places 
of Islam. And at the same time, he was 
second to none in praising and appreciating 
tho British people. It was his love on the one 
side and appreciation on the other that led 
him to try to bring about an understanding 
between the greatest Mahammadan power and 
the greatest Mael,im Empire. Oat of the 
entire Mnssalman popalation of the worlds 
more than 85 millions arennder Great Britain, 
while in Turkey where Islam is the national 
religion and where other religions are wonder- 
fully tolerated, there are about 15 millions 
of Muslims. In ludia there are more than 
70 millions of Mussalmans who have always 
remained loyal to their king. Here *'purifioa- 
tion of our Muslim faith,” and the loyalty 
of the Mussalmans to the non-Muslim 
Government of the country in which we live, 
are entirely ^‘compatiblo objects,” and this 
has always been the ideal of the MuBealmans 
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of tUiP conntiy to which ^Mnhmnmad AH wor 
no exception. 

I^oforo Tuvkoy’p intervention in the Europonn 
struggle, Muhninmocl Ali pointed out, in 
the strongest torins possihle, that the " vital 
Turkiph interopts do not point to any posai- 
bility of Puch action on her part, and the 
Teutons have certainly no claim on Turkiph 
gratitude. Anstria-IIungary oflicinlly dospoil- 
•ed Turkey of Eosnia and Ilorr-ogovina, and 
Germany activelj' snpporlod the Ittilian raid 
on Tripoli, and her whole policy in relation to 
Turkey has naturally been based on calculated 
nnd extreme solfiehness.’' Again, ho wrote in 
his most famous and out-spoken article, “Tlie 
Choice of the Turks ” — the article which has 
brought all this misery upon him and hiR 
-equally- gifted brother, Shaukat Ali — that 
” Germanj’^ has done nothing yet for the Turks 
•to deserve the sacrifice of a single Anadd, 
much less a street roit in a single- town or 
.a village of India by the Muslim sympathisers 
of Turkey with a view to embarrass their own 
•Government.’’ IMoreover, when Turkey was 
wavering in spite of her solemn promises of 
neutrality, it was very much feared that she 
•might any day be' dragged to range herself 
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■with tho enemies of the King-Emperor.- 
Accordingly, Muhammad Ali and Dr. Ansari 
sent the follomng cablegram to His Excellency 
Talaat^Bey: Ka-oing most carefully considered ' 
the situation, we emphatically believe it would', 
be disastrous for Turkey and the entire Muslim 
world, if Turkey does not maintain the 
strictest neutrality. We entreat yon to think 
a thousand times before launching into war. 
In case of war between Turkey and England, 
our condition also will bo extremely sad. 
Please^ convey this our respectful and earnest 
message to the Sardar^i-Azam fSrand Vizier) 
and Damad Enver Pasha.” 

Now, do not these endeavours sufficiently 
indicate that Muhammad All never wished 
that these two powers should ever come into- 
direct conflict with each other? And when 
this dreadful calamity actually came to pass, 
he received it with profound grief. I 
remember the occasion quite well when 
Muhammad Ali came out of his drawing-room 
with Heuter’s cablegram in his hand reading 
aloud the actual wordings of it to all of his 
men, sub^editors and clerks included. Hearing 
the loud din— for Muhammad All’s was rather-^ 
a moDStroasly loud voice— I hurriedly wont 
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straight to him nnd saw that tears were in hie 
eyes. This can give us indication that ho vras- 
wounded to tho vorv core of his heart. 

Now to tho subject again. Muhammad Ali 
recognised fully that “ Groat Britain is tho- 
only power whoso vast imperial ‘ interests 
requirn the continued oxistenco of Turkey as a 
strong and independent state. Nothing can bo 
more gratify ing to iMussalmans in India and 
elsewhere than that an empire containing the 
largest number of Muslim subjects, should bo 
tho friend and ally of tho greatest Muslim 
Empire in tho world.” Muhammad Ali was 
cognisant of tho benefits that would accrue to 
both from such a friendly alliance, and ho was 
one of those who never gavb up tho hope that 
Turkey and Great Britain would ultimately 
come to realise of how groat a value their 
friendly co-operation would be to both.” But 
the spreading wild fires of war did not leave tho 
Young Turks immune, and thus the aspiration 
of the Indian Mussalmans was brought to 
nought. And now, lute though we are, we- 
wish that the Traditional Friend of the Turks 
would once more come to the rescue of Turkey. - 
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The above quotatioos were Muhammad Ali’r 
•pre-war views. Now see his post-war views 

Passed hy the Censor. Chhiudwara, O.P., 
1916. 

My dear , 

I received your latter of the when I was 

very ill. I was pasemg no less than 8 p. e. 
of sugar in some 120 to 140 oz. of urine daily, 
and the doctor would not have been supriaed 
to dsd one morning that coma had set in 
and taken me clean off from this world 
to the nezt. Luckily, diabetes is a painless 
disease, but eczema, its precursor and by- 
product, followed on tho rapid increase of 
sugar, and, being in the groin, laid me up for 
•lO or 12 days. These details are, however, 
much too unsavoury, and I mention them only 
to explain why I did not write to you earlier. 

“Well, I confess I read your letter with 
'peculiarly mixed feelmge, and for a moment 
even questioned tho wisdom of having written 
to you at all after having dropped .practically 
all corespondence with my English friends 
for nearly a year, as I had explained to you. 
But, on second thoughts, I am glad I wrote to 
you and invited the letter I received. If my 
-own apparently humorous and choorful letter 
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'Tiever been good at tbe game o£ BMrking- 

•could have at no time indulged in the luxury 
-of 80 much candour. 

Most of UB go to England at a very impres- 
sionable age, and the freer air of that country, 
and the hospitality that at least in our days 
Oxford, our common Alma Mater, extended to 
US made us apt to forget that things -would bo 
■different in India on our return, so that our 
more abundant emotions hurt us considerably 
.in their reaction in the altered conditions of 
Ihdia. Luckily I have been spared even the 
passing pain of such reaction so far as my 
own College or, Versity friends among the 
English officials in India have been concerned. 

The desire of to revive old associations, as 

he put it, when for the first lime after ten long 
years we met at Calcutta, and bis hospitality 
when at his pressing invitation I stayed with 

him at rather than with my brother-in-law 

with whom my wife and children were staying 
and your own characteristic friendliness and 
offer of hospitality when my wife’s illness and 
the treatment officially meted out to the 
Cotnrodtf some 18 months ago had dono their 
best to upset me, aro things that I cannot easily 
'forget. But they are all the more memorablo 
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■’because tbej^ stand out in bold relief againt a 
background, of chill reserv'e, if nothing less 
pleasent, which has boon the experience of so 
many of my countrymen. Indeed, there are 
• far too many artificial barriers standing 
between the official world in India and the 
non-official to make froo intimacy of inter- 
- course possible. And even in the more mattei’- 
of-fact pursuit of politics, there has always 
been far too much of make-believe and shirking 
and skimmings over, whether we be good at 
; the game or the reverse. 

But knowing how vital were the issues and 
; how perilous the situation, I had taken my 
. courtige in both hands and had for four years 
■urged on the Government in India, and still 
•more on the Government in England, that 
nothing should be allowed to stand in the way 
^ of a thorough understanding and reconciliation 
■ between tke Islamic World and an Empire 
-with a Moslem population twice as large as 
'the Christian or White population of Great 
Britain, Ireland and the dominions beyond the 
Seas. You will confess that nothing was 
'lacking in in the way of force or frankness or 
•persistence in my exposition of this view of 
•world-politics, and if to-day even your assump- 
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tion of my views and position as regards the 
belligerents in this war be correct, the situation 
in the Dardanelles^ in Mesopotamia and in 
Egypt, or on our own North-Western border 
cannot witb any justice be beld to be cbargeable 
to my account. I foresaw all this four years 
ago and never ceased to warn Govemtaent 
since, and is there no satisfaction to me to be 
able to say to-day : ''Hadn*t I told you soT^' 
when, m addition to the sufferings of my fellow- 
countrymen who have so meohly and nnoom- 
plainingly laid down their lives for you and 
yours, scores of thousands of bonses have been 
left desolute in lands and to people that I love 
and regard as my own? The still small voice 
of a humble journalist who is an alien in his 
own land, could not be beard or heeded in the 
din of the tempestnons diplomacy of the 
Muscovite, and the results have been far too 
serious to the world for me to seek any relief 
in complaints about my own loss of liberty 
and of. every source of income except tho 
“ subsistence allowance which Government 
has fixed for me. Neverlbeleas, I think you 
should know that it does hurt if one liko you 
who was expected Co bo in a position to under- 
stand and appreciate the cause for which 1 
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«trove witli all my miglit, is content to sum up 
the Tfliole situation in the conventional 
formula : **Ho -who is not for us is against us,” 
or in some simple phrase such as a “man who 
wants our enemies to win.” I had at least 
worked as no Christian or Englishman had 
worked to the end that some of those whom 
you now call your enemies should be your 
friends, so that if even then this groat catas- 
trophe occurred I could mingle my prayera 
with yours without sacrificing my soul and 
proving false and faithless to- all that I held 
■acred and holy. 

I am not insensible to the promptings of your 
heart and mind, and fully realise that, the- 
territorial patriotism in the atmosphere in 
which you were born and bred, must urge you 
to consider every one who is not for 
you to be against you. But, my dear friend,, 
mine is a patriotism no less if it is super- 
national and extra-territorial, and laughing' 
.at physical distance and material barriers,, 
scales over the high walls . of the Hima- 
layas and skims over the surrounding seas. 
JEt 'is true . I do not owe it to the accidehi 
of birth. But can it be less intense because it 
is the outcome of the most solemn convictions 
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that man can have about the diviuo purposo of 
all creation and a common ontloofc on this 
-world and the next which I share with some 
•of those whom yon call your enemiss and 
against whom your people have unsheathed 
the sword ? Blood and breeding appear to me 
as totally irrelevant and infinitely petty in 
war in which (as you say) such large and 
human issues are involved as Good and Evil. 
^Nevertheless^ I recognise that the major 
portion of the world has not yet progressed out 
<0! that stage o! evolution in which national 
nnd racial labels have as great a significance 
as family and tribal labels had in an earlier 
age, and X have no right to undet'estimate the 
intensity of patriotic feeling where patriotism 
is still based on geographical, ethnical and 
political divisions. Therefore X honour yon 
all the more for your faith and shall only say 
with the Quran ; To you your faifcbi to me 
xnine.*’ I/ikum deenuivmwa Uya deen. 

This being my last letter to you, let me not 
close it without expressing my genuine grief 
at the extremely sad news you give mo about 
three of your brothers. But to one of your 
nature it must no doubt be a great coasolation 
that two of them died and one will never bo 
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■able to flglat any more all because they had 
-a cause which you and they alike hold to 
be the noblest and the best and deserving 
-of every possible human sacrifice. Not to all 
of us is given to lay down our lives for a cause 
BO dear to us. But, then. 

“They also work who only stand and waft.” 
And to live for a great cause, and live up to it, 
is perhaps harder than to die for it. It is the 
longer grind. That is my own consolation at 
'{present. 

God be with you ! 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) MOHAMBD A LI. 
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Before the Turks actively got involved in 
tke Armageddon of Europe, the London Times 
had -written a very insulting article entitled 
“TlTe Choice of the Turie^^ in which it had, , 
in its own tactless manner and threatening; 
attitude, tried to help the Turks to make 
hie choice, and prevail upon him to maintain 
the strictest neutrality in the present struggle. 
It had -warned Turkey against waging any- 
war on Greece even, which, by no stretch of 
imagination, could ever become Great Britain. . 
The whole tenour of the article was not only 
illogical, hut provocative at the same time. 
And consequently Muhammad Ali could not 
help writing a pointed reply to it, which 
appeared in the memorahle issue of S6th 
September, 1914, i.e., four days before Turkey’s • 
intervention, and incidentally the very date on 
which General Sir Edmund Barrow placed a 
memorandum before the Secretary of State for 
India recommending the Mesopotamian oxpe* 
Litton. y 

A month or so after Iho publication of the ’ 
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•afore-montioned arbicle, Iho Keeper of tlio 
•'Comrade and the Ramdard Press ” was served 
Tvitli a notice informing liim that the Gover- 
■nor-General in Council in pursuance of section 
4 (1) of the Press Act declares the security of 
•Rs. 2,000 deposited in respect of the said press, 
and all copies of the issue of the newspaper, 
-called ^the Comrade,’ bearing date the 26th of 
September, 1914, wherever found, to be forfei- 
■■ted to His Majesty.” 

Now there can be no disputing the fact that 
the arbicle was the most onbspolcen ever written 
■by Muhammad Ali, and some of his friends 
- consider it as his master-piece. Mr. C. F. 
Andrews who had perused that article had 
'jemarked that it contained nothing but truth, 
•and nothing for which he should have been 
■.punished. And whatever may be the case 
with bureaucrats, ordinary human beings with 
'iSome pretensions to common-sense would not 
-view the condemned arbicle in that light. In 
..that fine piece of political literature, Muham- 
.mad Ali had sincerely advised the Turks to 
^abstain from participating in the European 
-straggle, and at the same time he had asked 
wthe Indian Mussalmans to " assist the , Govern- 
•mentto the fullest extent of their power in 
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maintaining tbe preservation of the peace and; 
tranquillity of India,’* in case a military 
collision between Great Britain and Turkey 
took place. He had also tried to induce the 
British Government to appease Turkey even 
if they had to do it at the expense of their 
temporary interests in Egypt. Whatever may 
be said about the merits or demerits of the- 
said article one thing is quite certain that it 
had no “ tendency, directly or indirectly, 
whether by inference or suggestion or other- 
wise, to excite disaffection towards His Majesty 
and the Government established by law in 
British India,” for we have seen that since tbe 
writing of the article the peace of India has 
never been disturbed by the “sympathisers** of 
Turkey, nor is-there any likelihood of its ever 
being disturbed on this score if tbe Ali Brothers 
are released. 

I could give the opinions of tbe English Press 
on the said article but for my conviction that the 
unrighteous decision that condemned the arti«. 
cle, would not, at least for the present, he 
annulled. Muhammad Ali never preached 
sedition, nor was it within his domains to have 
done so. He was of course a bold and a. 
frank critic. And^ though ho is mnleted in a. 
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fine of Bs. 2,000 for his reply to tlie Times yet 
tliiB ratiBt be a consoling idea to him that hie 
last breath -svas spent in the cause of truths 
justice and righteousness.” 
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From forfeiture of eecurity the scene passes 
on to the Editor’s internment, which came 
about in May^ 1915. The news flashed 
round Delhi in no time, and received 
throughout tho town with profound indigna- 
tion. It was quite unexpected, as Muhammad 
All’s attitude towards the Government of 
India was all that could be desired, especially 
when Turlcey’fl participation in the war had 
made the position of the Indian Mussalmans 
more critical. But he, like other Mnsltm 
leaders, proved equal to the task, and did 
nothing in the way of embarrasing the 
Government, His internment, for which no 
reason was then given, was, therefore, taken 
as a mockery of British Justice, and the confi- 
dence which the Massalmans had in tho 
Government, was considerably shattered on 
account of the high-handed and uncalled-for 
action of the authorities. Since that time 
itmumerable meetings of protest have been held 
in all parts of India and several thousands of 
telegrams despatched to the Secretary of State 
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-for India urging tlio releaso of tlio Ali Brother* 
Yet tlio Government have not budged an inch 
in their defiant attitude towards the country’s 
•demand. 

It is now an open secret that ere the f at for 
internment went forth, restrictions were placed 
on Muhammad Ali in his own native place at 
Rampur. And this was probably done with 
the concurrence, if not at the instance, of Sir 
•James Meston. However, he was soon set free 
as people had begun to make all sorts of 

• enquiries about him. But his real internment 
•'dates from loth May, 1915, when he, along 

with his brother, was at first sent to Mahrauli, 
■a village about 11 miles from Delhi. The scene 

• of his removal from the public life ef Delhi 
will long be remembered in the annals of this 
-town. It was Friday and both the brothers 
had gone to the Jama Muejid to say their 
•prayers. On that day many thousands of 
people had congregated in the said mosque to 
■ofier their prayers and to bid adieu to the two 
patriots who had done all they could, to pro- 
mote their cause. I wa s also one of the spec- 
'tators and could watch all that was happening , 
Both the brothers clasped hands with all they 
-came in contact with, and advised them to 
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bear with self-restramt and forbearance the’ 
calamity which had befallen them. Hundreds 
of spectators, both old and young, were seen 
in tears at the sad plight of their leaders, 
while others prayed to the 'Almighty for their* 
speedy release. Overcoming my weakness of" 
shedding tears, I, too, got near them to bid my 
farewell, and both the brothers affectionately 
embraced me and had an appropriate talk 
inspiring both hope and confidence in me. Alii 
these ceremonies took hours, and it was in the 
afternoon that the two brothers motored to 
Kahranli, where they were quite at home, as 
their friends and strangers from Delhi used to 
visit them daily. Bat the internees conld not 
enjoy this hospitality for a long time, as the 
Government removed them to o more 
solitary place at Lansdowne and thence to 
Chhindwara, where the only relieving feature 
is the affectionate hospitality of the general 
public towards the Ali Brothers, 

I must state here a circumstance which I 
have forgotten to do abovo. At **tho time when 
the order of internment was passed by the- 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi, Muhammad Ali 
had been suffering continuously for over a year* 
from diabetes, and shortly after the war had 
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broken ont in Europe in August, 1914, be was- 
BO ill that for some weeks be could not leave- 
bis bed. When be was a little better bis -wife, 
vrbo bad been ailing for some months past,, 
got very ill indeed. Soon after ber condition 
became less -critical. . Mubammad Ali became 
-engaged in litigation in connection with tbe^ 
forfeiture of tbe security of bis Press, and tbis 
heavy work ended only in March, 1915, when 
the Doctors found that bis health bad been 
completely shattered by over-work and con- 
stant worry, and they warned him that ifbe* 
did not at once cease all work and take 
thorough rest be was not likely to live very 
much longer. Accordingly be decided to leave 
Delhi together with bis family, and after 
arranging with Sbaukat Ali that be was to 
look after the business portion of the Jlamdnrd’ 
while at Delhi in addition to bis own educa- 
tional and religious work that kept him pretty 
busy, and banding over charge of all editorial', 
work to bis four or five sub-editors, including 
the late Raja G-bulam Hussain of the Neto Bra , , 
he went to Rampur in the middle of April. . . 

But Mubammad Ali’s health did not improve 
in the beat of Rampur, and His Highness tbe- 
Nairab permitted him to leave after soma- 
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«^eeks and take np his residence at Massoorie, 
'•'where rooms had been taken for him in a 
Nursing Home. He came to 'Delhi with the 
intention o£ going to Ajmer to attend the ’Dre 
■ceremony there and finally proceeding to 
Mussoorie to regain hie health. Bat on coming 
to Delhi he fell ill and “the very second day 
• orders of internment were passed against both 
the brothers by the Chief Commissioner of 
•Delhi.” 
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WheB the Ali Brothers were forced to liv©- 
in internment in May 1915, no definite charge 
was then brought against them in spite of their- 
repeated request for its specification. In the- 
Administration report of the Delhi Province 
for the year 1915 — IG, only the following- 
appeared under the chapter entitled “ Protec- 
tion — 

''In the same month (May) was found* 
necessary to intern Muhammad Ali and 
Shaukat Ali on account of the bad- 
influence which their bitter propaganda 
against the British Government was- 
having on a section of the Muhammadan 
Community.” 

“This is,” writes Mr. O.B. Ghate, “the first- 
indication of what the officials desired the 
public to believe as the grounds for their 
iuterning the two brothers, and it is not 
without its value as the ' first information ’ in- 
the language of the criminal procedure of our * 
law-courts.” Its -yalue is - enhanced by yet- 
another indication of the same kind furnished.. 
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friend Mr. Dadabhoy and my Hon. friend Mr. 
Chanda and the Committee gave its opinion^ 
I think the whole community would be- 
satisfied} at least they would know that there- 
was strong snspicion or evidence against the- 
people who are interned.*' 

The then Home Member followed Mr. Haque- 
and answered him in the following words;— 
''They (the interned) really falHrito two- 

classes One class is that of persons- 

who ora openly and avowedly preaching 
or pnbliafaing ill-will among His Majesty's 
subjects, or prodocing excitement or* 
diequietitnde, or aronsing, it my be, 
dangerous fanaticism, and acting to the- 
constant inconvenience of the King*B 
CTovemment and his officers and to the* 
benefit of the king’s enemy. In cases 
where persona ore publicly making' 
speeches or writing articles, and it is- 
known that they are so doing, no one 
can deny that the only question to bo 
decided is whether what they aro doing is 
likely to be dangerous or prejudicial to 
the public safety, or to excite the public 
populace. You do not require Advisory 
Committoo to tell'you that. The Exocntivo* 
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O-overament has to decide that, upon th© 
information before it, upon the knowledge 
and experience of its officers, and upon 
considerations of public welfare. Th© 
responsibility is theirs and they cannot 
delegate it to outside persons, whether 
lawyers or laymen. The responsibility is 
theirs alone and they must take that 

responsibility. The second class is 

the class of secret conspirators. Many of 
these men have record going back for 
many years. Some of them have been 
wandering about the country in disguise 

and under various aliases...: It (the 

Government) cannot place before out- 
siders secret information that it may have 
of the enemy’s plots, whether these be in 
the Far East, in Germany, or across the 
Frontier. These things cannot be stated. 

They cannot be made public But I 

am willing to undertake this much, i.e., 
to instruct Local Governments that in 
every case which belongs to the second 
category that I have referred to, namely, 
that category in which you have first 
•to ascertain the facts against a man’ before 
you can make a deduction as to whether 
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"his liberty is good or bad for tbe country 
in tbat pase — though even in that case not 
•necessarily before — ^but before or after the 
internment the proceeding should be 
eraminod by a judge or judges of some 
vreight and experience in order that the 
Government may not act rashly or take 
action on information which admits of 
any considerable doubt.” 

Here again some light was thrown on the 
nature of the offence committed by Shaukat Ali 
and Muhammad Ali* “They were classed 
under the ffrst category; the Hon. Mr. M&zbar- 
nUHaque, who had named thorn and desired 
to be told what their fanlt was and wanted at 
least an Advisory Committee such ns proposed 
by the Hon. Mr. Chanda to give its opinion, 
was told that there was nothing to go before 
an Advisory Committee, tbat the brothers and 
the other Mussalmans, all publicists, speakers 
and writers who had been mentioned by namo 
were doing what they wore doing * openly and 
avowedly.* Whether they wore * preaching 
or publishing ill-will among His ifajesty*# 
subjects’ or ‘producing excitement or disquie- 
tude' or * arousing dangerous innntioism' or 
merely ‘ acting constantly to the inconvenionco 
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of tile King’s G-ovormnent/ and perhaps more 
particularly to llio inconvenience of 'his 
officers’ and possibly ^to the benefit of the 
'king’s enemies,’ in any of these cases * they 
wore persons who were ^publicly making 
speeches and writing articles, and the only 
question was *'what they wore doing, whether 
criminal ofleuco or not,’ was ‘likely to be 
•dangerous or prejudicial to the public safety 
or to excite the populace,’ and according to 
Sir Eeginald Craddock, ‘yon do not require 
Advisory Committees to tell you that.’ As he 
had taken care to remind the Council, ‘the 
wording of the Act itself is not that a man 
to be interned must necessarily be a criminal, 
or have committed a criminal offence, but 
that it should bo believed that he has acted, is 
acting or is about to act in a manner projudi* 
cial to the safety of the country.”’ 

The country could never bo satisfied with 
such vague statements as the ^ above, and 
'therefore it demanded that the cases of all 
those people agitating for internal reforms 
within constitutional limits, should be recon- 
sidered. In the meantime, innumerable meet- 
ings of protest were held, and with the names 
•of Mrs. Besant and her co-ad jutors, ■ those of 
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Sbankat Ali and Muhammad Ali v?ero alsC' 
CQupled. The agitation for the release of the 
five patriots Teas in full STring Tehen the Secre- 
tary ^of State for India announced his intention 
of visiting India Trith regard to the reforms-' 
urgently needed in the country. In consonance 
•with the announcement the Viceroy appealed to 
the Indian leaders to create a calm atmosphere 
for Mr. Montagu ■when ho came. Encouraged 
by the conciliatory tone of Lord Chelmsford^e ^ 
epeechj the Hon. Mr. Jinnah asked in the 
Legislative ’Council on the 5th Septomber- 
wbether "in view of the proposed visit of Mr. 
Montagu and having regard to the feelings 
which have been aroused in the country 
by the internment of Mrs. Besant and her co- 
workers, do the Government of India propose 
to consider the question of their release?’'’ 
The Hon. Sir "William Vincent replied os 
follows — 

<*The Government of India are prepared 
to recommend the Government of Madras - 
to remove the restnctions placed on Mrs. 
Besant and Messrs. Wadia and Arundale- 
•tmder the pefence of India Halos, if the 
Government of India ore satisfied thati 
• these persons will abstain from unconsti*- 
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tntioBal and violent metKoda duving tb.«' 
remainder o£ the war.” 

Me also added :-T- 

The Grovernmen t of India are prepared, 
subject to the same conditions, to take the 
same course in regard to other persons 
upon whom restrictions have been placed 
under these rules, merely by reason o£ their 
violent methods of political agitation.” 

This reply naturally enough turned the 
• thoughts of Mr. Jinnah to the Ali Brothers, 
-and he, therefore, asked, as a supplementary 
‘question, whether they (the Government) 
proposed to take the case of Muhammad Ali 

■ and Shaukat Ali into consideration.” And to 
this the spokesman of the Government of 
'India replied in the following encouraging 

■ terms : — 

^^The Government are already consi- 
dering - the cases of Muhammad Ali and 
Shaukat Ali and are making inquiries in 
regard to them.” 

The period between the 5th and 26th Septem- 
-'Hher 19 17 is very significant in the history of the 
Ali Brothers’ internment. On the 7th Septem- 
%er,however, Mr. Abdul Majid, Deputy Super in- 
■rtendent of Police, was sent as an emissarf 
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from Simla to ChHmdwara, and Be showed 
to the Ali Brothers the form of an undertaking- 
initialed by Sir Oharles Cleveland, which as 
he informed them, the latter desired them to 
' give. It ran as follows : — 

Xfndf.rtcking ; — 

^*1 shall abstain daring the remainder of* 
the war from doing, vsriting, or saying 
anything intended or reasonably likely to 
enconrago or assist tho enemies of the 
King-Emperor. I shall also abstain from 
doing, lyriting or saying onything intended 
or reasonably likely to bo constraod as an 
attack upon the alltos and friends of tho 
King-Emperor. I also promiso to abstain 
from any violent or unconstitutional agi- 
tation which is likely to affect the public- 
safety.” 

Explanation • 

** The abstentions promised above aro not 
intended to caaso mo to refrain from parti- 
cipation in politics within constitutional’ 
limits.” 

(Sd.) C. R. C. 

Jluhamniad Ali and Sbankat Ali replied to 
the Government in the following wordings* 
instead of tho above x— 
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.Bism-i’-llah-i-T-Bahman-i-'r-ItaTiim. ■ 

“We have always "been God-fearmg Muslims- 
who accept above all else the commandmentfr 
of Grod as conveyed to us in the Holy Quran 
and the life and sayings of our Prophet. 
Without prejudice to this faith we have always 
been law-abiding lovers of our country, opposed 
to all unconstitutional and violent methods, 
and, war or no war, this we always desire and 
hope to remain. Therefore we have no objec- 
tion to give an assurance, if any is still needed, 
to the effect that without prejudice to onr" 
allegiance to Islam we shall abstain from 
doing; writing, or saying anything intended or 
reasonably likely to encourage or assist the 
enemies of the King-Emperor, and from doing 
writing, or saying anything intended or reason- 
ably likely to be construed as an attack upon 
the allies and friends of the King- Emperor, and 
that we shall also abstain from any violent or 
unconstitutional agitation likely to affect the- 
public safety. We understand and base the 
above undertaking on the clear understanding- 
that the abstentions promised above are not 
intended to restrict in the slightest measure 
our freedom to observe all our religious duties- 
as Mussalmans or to cause us to refrain fronh 
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participation in politics trithin constitutional 
limits.” 

Two days after tliis event the Raja * o£ 
Mabtnudabad, probably at the request of ibe 
Government, went to Ghbindwora to discuss 
-the question of release with the Ali Brothers, 
and he went away quite satisfied with their 
attitude. But ho was rather annoyed to find 
that a C. I. D. officer had preceded him. 

Now every one naturally expected that the 
Ghhindwara internees would bo released along 
with Mrs. Besaut and her co-worhers. But 
this expectation was falsified in face cf bare 
facts, as on the 12th Soptemhor they wore not 
eot free. 

Nothing important happened afterwards opto 
the 26th September, when Sir WilHom Vincent 
replied to 3Ir. Jiunah in the following torms;— 
**ReBtrictione under tbo Dcfonco of India 
Rules were imposed opon Messrs. 
Muhammad Alt and Shauhat Ali, not 
merely for violent methods of political 
agitation, but bocauso they freely express* 
cd and promoted sympathy with the King’s 
onemioB thus endangering the public 
» safety. The Government of India have 
made further enquiries regarding Vhes# 
1(U 
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pei’BOBB and on a careful consideration of 
the information and opinions received, and 
on a re-examination of previous papers, 
th.e Government of India are not satisfied 
that the attitude of these persons has ma- 
terially changed in this respect, or that 
these restrictions can be safely removed.” 

Now God only knows when and where from 
these previous papers ” were obtained. Up till 
bth. September they were not mentioned at all, 
and this shows that these papers were pro- 
cured somehow or other between the 6th and 
26th September. 

But fortunately this curt though brief reply of 
the well-informed Home Member has been made 
•public for the first time the offence which the Ali 
Brothers are supposed to have committed. 
This is also vague, and its true significance 
• cannot be comprehended by any one who has 

>not been initiated into the mysteries of the 

\ 

Bed Tape. ^ 

These previous papers ” are said to be the 
two letters written to the Amir of Afganistan 
and to the well-known Muslim divine of 
Farangi Mahal, Lucknow. They are described 
as highly inflammatory and of a treasonable 
•character. The first, it is alleged, was written 
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ty MnliaTniiiad AU ' in Persian, and tiio other 
by Shaukat Ali. ''The moment they came to 
tuQw o£ Bucli lottoTS they Bubmittod to the 
censor, a telegram addressed to the Hon. the- 
Baia of hlabmndahad, and hlessrs Jinnah and 
Mazhar»ul-Haqne, emphatically denying the 
authorship of all each letters and requesting 
Government throogh them to show the letters- 
said to be in its possession. As nothing was 
beard in reply to this request, Air. Alnbammad 
Ali addressed a letter towards the ond of 
October, 1017, to Sir James DnBoulay, wbo was 
porsonally known to him and had taken over* 
charge of the Homo Department as Member 
from Sir William Vincent. In this ho again 
denied categorically on behalf of his brother- 
na well his own the authorship of, ond every 
other crimittalconncction wi‘h, any such fotten 
and leponted ^he teqncat that they might 
be shown to them.'* Ae ie clear the request 
vr us not acceded to. And thus ends the tragedy 
of lotlers, mystorions na they am, which were 
forged to ontmp the two esteemed loaders of 
the Muslim Community. 

AVe, Muslims, can never, even for a moment, 
chorifib this idea in oar minds that the Ali 
Brothers wore either constitutionally wrong or* 
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violent in doing wbat tliey did for their- 
comnninity and country at large. Tlie activi- 
ties witK ■which. Muhammad. Ali remained 
connected throughout his active public life,, 
have been set forth in these pages, and they 
leave no room to doubt the honesty and. 
integrity of his purpose. His elder brother,. 
Shaukat Ali, was the founder of the ‘‘Anjuman- 
i-Khuddam-i-Keaba,” which is, as admitted 
by Lord Hardinge in his letter to its President,. 
Maulana Abdul Bari and in his official 
despatch to the Secretary of State for India 
at the outbreak of war, a religious asso- 
ciation, and no sane person can ever think, 
that even in all its political bearings, it was • 

ever directed against the British Grovernmentj- 

1 

much less against their present allies. So we 
refuse to- believe the belated charge laid at 
their doer after a lapse of 28 months. . 

Mrs. Besant’s letter, sent to the Press 
immediately after her interview with the 
Yiceroy in connection with the continued, 
internment of the Ali Brothers, has solved, 
from the Government’s point of view, the- 
question of their guilt or innocence once for- 
all. That they underwent untold sufieringp- 
in a remote prison was not because they were 
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ceditious or violent or nnconstitational, bat 
because in the Gdvernment view the war bad 
come to such a pitch that tbeir internment 
needed continuation. All this practically comes 
up to this that, even from the Government’s 
point of view, the two brothers had done 
nothing to jeopardize the interests of the 
public or of the Government, and if the 
•Government wanted toheep them in internment, 
it was because they thonght that owing to the 
debacle of Hussia, the passive sympathy of 
Aluhammad AU contained ”a possible menace 
lest it should pass into active sympathy.^' 

Now to put matters briefly, tho AU Brothers 
wero perfectly innocent in our oyos, and had, 
somehow or other, fallen into tho trap of the 
O. I. D. people, and became victims to tho 
crncl working of the Pofenco of India Unlos. 
Never before hud any public griovanco been 
•CO outraged as in this case, and never before 
bad tbo whole of India been so nnanimons in 
its demand as in tbo ensn of those ^faslim 
"loaders. 


lOS 



RELEASE AND ^RECEPTION. 

On December 29th, 19 19, at the open OongresB- 
at Amritsar, Pandit Gokar Natb Misra, amid 
thrilling scenes of joy, read the following; 
message from the Ali brothers: “Mother welL 
Reaching Amritsar 29th morning. Pray God 
guide your counsels.” The Royal Proclama- 
tion of December 25, evidently secured the- 
release of these Leaders. In accordance with 
their message, Messrs. Muhammad Ali and 
Shaukat Ali arrived at the Congress pandaL. 
shortly after 2 O’clock on the 30th, shook hands- 
with the leaders, were garlanded and were = 
accorded an ovation the like of which had 
scarcely been witnessed in India before. The- 
Brothers were directly elected delegates at the ■ 
proposal of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and they forthwith proceeded to- 
take part in the deliberations of the Congress. 

The Resolution which was then before the^ 
Congress was the one which demanded that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer should be asked to resign 
membership of. the Esher Committee. Mr. 
.Muhammad Ali’s speech on this occasion shewi 
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wbither his future activities were tending. Ho 
began with narrating tbo story of Haronn 41- 
Rashid, Ainin and hia tutor Aba Nawas. Haro- 
•un-al-Raschid of olden times appointed Aba 
Nawaa to teach his son Amin to compose poetry. 
One day the master told his pupil, went on Mr. 
Mohammad Ali to narrate, that his poems were 
■not in order. The result was that Amin ordered 
his master to be sent to jail. The King learnt 
this and rebuked his son for his unbecoming 
behaviour, AhuNawaswas set free and the 
next day he resumed his duties. Amin placed 
before his master his poetry and asksd him hiS’ 
opinion of it. The master, after reading 
through the paper, got up and began to put on 
his shoe. Being asked, he told, continued Mr. 
Muhammad AU in outortaining Urdu, that the 
poetry wv\s as bad as before and his condem- 
nation of it would moan ro-imprisonraent. 
Therefore, said the roaster, he was going 
to jail. 

Such was, Mr. Muhammad AU said, his own 
case. Ho had just come from imprisonment 
and he could not but condemn Government 
action and as a rosnU, ho was prepared, if need 
bo, to go to jftih Tho volleys of fire, whether 
set forth at JalUanwallali or elsewhere, not only 
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peBotrafced tlie physicnl body, but affected tbo 
very soul within the body and its effect was sure 
to develop it to such an extent as to make India 
one of the greatest nations on the earth. Ho 
emphasised that the passing of resolutions, as 
they were printed on paper, could not aebiovo 
the desired eiloct until they resolved with true 
hearts to accomplish the ideals conveyocl by 
them. It was, ho added, for the people to 
resolve that they could bear tyranny no more. 
Internment, externment and imprisonment, and 
all other imaginable punishments, should bo 
readily suffered to secure for the coming 
generations that freedom that was inborn with 
them. There should bo a fi’oe India, and not 
•an India of born slaves. 

The speech, of course, made a deep 
impression on the Congress and the reso- 
lution was enthusiastically carried. At the 
same time, it created serious suspicions in 
the minds of the bureaucratic Government as 
to the real intentions of the Ali Brothers, Sir 
William Vincent, some time later, referred to 
the speech in the Indian Legislature and 
characterised it as a violent anti-Govornment 
pronouncement emanating, as they did, from 
persons who had but two days before been 
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released from jail under tbe Royal Proclamation 
oE December 25th, 1919. 

Since his release, Mr. Muhammad AU active-- 
ly interested himselE an Congress politics. The 
Muslim League had already come under the- 
influence of leaders of his way of thinking, 
and with the need for the further cementing' 
of Hindu-Muslim Unity, it was felt necessary' 
that Muslims also should take a more active 
part in the great national assembly. At no 
time in the ^history of Muslim India was the 
need for solid support from Indian public 
opinion as a whole to Muslim demands more 
necessary than then and Mr. Muhammad All 
Icnew that the best way of enlisting it was by 
seeking and gaining the support of the Con« 
gross. Tho Congress was over ready to placate 
Indian Muslim sentiment and it only required 
on tho part of Muslims thomselvos aresponsivo* 
interest for espousing tho Mnslim cause. 
Tho liberty of none was at greater jeopardy at' 
the time than that of pious Mnslims. This fact 
is snfiiciont to explain Mr. Muhammad AliV 
interest in tho Congress apart from his being n 
patriot himself. It was, moreover, appropriato- 
that ho should have taken a prominent part in 
-fieeldng to got a declaration of rights for India- 
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It is truetliatlylr.Mubaiiitnad Ali did not move 
the resolution on that Bubjeot*— for, for lack 
of time, it was put from tbo chair, — but it is 
noteworthy that his natno appeared on the 
agenda paper as the seconder. 

It may be recorded here as showing that the 
Muslim League still retained at that time its 
conservative traditions that it expressed itself 
at its Amritsar session more favourably dis- 
posed towards Mr. Montagu’s reforms than did 
the Gongress.We may also note as throwing some 
light on the psychology of Mr. Muhammad Ali 
that he seconded Mr. Pal’s amendment to the 
Reforms Resolution, namely : “This CongresB, 
in the meanwhile, recommends that the provi- 
sions of the Reform Act be used as far as possible 
with a view to secure full self-government at 
an early date, and it desires to record its thanks 
to Mr, Montagu for his labours in connection 
with the reforms.” This shows that, as with 
Several other Congressmen, his faith in the 
constitutional methods had not then been 
entirely shaken. 

That Mr. Muhammad Ali at once lept into 
public favour more than ever before and that 
he gained their confidence is certain. The 
’ mumerouB signal ovations accorded to him, 
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•vrlienever ho ascended the platform, apart from 
the more numerous telegrams of public congra* 
ftulations received by him, show this. Above all, 
the foot that he vraa chosen os one* along with 
the select great Hinda leaders of the country 
•such as TilaV, to represent India in England 
and to do propaganda work there on 
hehalf of the Congress is eloqnent, not merely 
of the conhdonce reposed in him, but also of hit 
great abilities as apolitician and propagandist. 
It is indeed a great tribute to his qualities as 
-a master alike of tho Press and of tbe platform 
as ko bis nniquo position as the accredited 
reprosontativo of Muslim India. 

Perhaps it goes without saying that Mr. 
Muhammad All’s bold on the Muslim League 
was unrivalled by that of any leader, past or 
present. When, at about 3-50 or 4 p. m. on 
December 30, at tho Muslim League Faudnl at 
Amritsar, Messrs, Muhammad All and Party 
catered, it isrocorded that tho audience at onco 
■stood up on their fcot, and jumped, with joy 
and began to cry out, ‘*Allah-bo*Akbar, Allah- 
ho-Akbar,” Tho shouts of **Allah-ho-Akbnr " 
continued forsovorol minutes and, it is reported, 
tho nudionco after thoir arrival became more 
cntbnsiaBtic and animated. Tho enthuBiasm at 
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tlie sight o£ tho BrothorB wns bo inuoU ihao 
ordinary business on the agoiula ^Yafl saspcndoci 
and tho Brothers %vorc asked b}’ tho Presidoat 
to address tho assembly. Mr. jNtuhammad Ali 
rose to speak amidst loud crios of Allah-ho- 
Akbar.” He dwelt on tho decadence of the 
iBlamic peoples and asked them whothor they 
would follow General and hiit flagging 

and crawling orders, or God who was tho King 
of Kings — an interrogation which tho audioncu 
greeted with loud cries of, “ Wo Rhould follow 
Allah and nobody else.” lie then dwelt on tho 
absolute supremacy of tho GoTornmont of GoJ 
whose subjects they first and foremost were* 
He expressed his rendinoBs to sacrifico orerj- 
thing, his own mother, his children and his 
life for Allah and his religion. If his roloaso 
meant anything, it meant that ho was 
reaching nearer and nearer to his God and 
towards the fullilmont of the dreams of bis 
life. 

Mr. Muhammad Ali’s pronouncement was re- 
ceived with loud and prolonged applause ancL 
continued cries of Alla-ho-Akbar.” To realise 
alike the patent sincerity of the man and the fact 
that he was speaking from tho depths of his 
heart, it is enough to say that when Mr.Muham- 
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mad Ali was speaking, the audience was all'^ 
“weeping and aohbing. 

The part played by Mr. Muhammad Ali at • 
the national gatherings, was thus one- 
whioh endeared him even more greatly to the- 
country than his previous record o£ services,, 
great as it was, had done* This public appre« 
-elation of the wo^koftheBrothBrstoandexpres•" 
8ion not only in the innumerable telegrams 
which Muslims all over the country, people oi 
all shades of opinion, sent to theViceroy thank- 
ing Government for the release of the Brothers,, 
but also at a public meeting at Pelhi held' on 
January 8, 1020. At that meeting, it 
was resolved to present a purse to the All Bro- 
thers " as a token of the people's appreciation, 
-of their services.” It is impossible,” so the 
resolution ran, ‘*to compensate the loss which 
the people of this conntiy in general, and the • 
Muslims particularly, sustained by more than, 
four years of internment of Messrs. Muhammad* 
Ali and Shaukat Ali, and we must try to com- 
pensate part of the financial loss which the-- 
Brothers had sustained owing to their forced 
removal from their sphere of activities.” It was* 
pointed ont at the meeting that their loss amoun- 
ted to leToral lakhs. 
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An All-India committoe was formed to make- 
■:tlie collections and it is significanl of tlio popn- 
:lavity of the Brotliers that among the members 

• of the Committee were, besides sucb Muslim 
.‘Qeaders as Mr. Ajmal Khan and IDr. Kitchlew, 

Trho were personal friends of tbe Brothers, such 
' other leaders, Hindu as well asMuslimjas Swami 
Shraddhannad, Harkishen Lai, now Panjab 
Minister and. Pandit Rambhouj Dutt 
Chandhari of the Punjab, Messrs. Mumtaz 
-Hussain, and Pandit Motilal Nehru of the 
United Provinces, Messrs. Syed Muhammad 
Abdul Majid, Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Khan 

• and Sachidananda Sinha (now Executive Coun- 

• cillor) of Behar, Messrs. Fazhil Huq, 
C. R.. Das and Motilal Ghosh of Bengal, 
-Messrs. Jinnah, Umar Sobani, S. G. Banker, 
Heth Chotani and Haji Ahmed SiddiqKhatri of 

’ Bombay, Messrs. Kasturiranga Iyengar and 
Khuddus Badsha Sahib of ^Madras, Dr. Moonji 
•'of the Central Provinces and Mesiri. Abdul 
Rauf andDawood of Burma. The Secretaries 
were the well-known political workers, Messrs. 

' Tajuddin and Lala Shanker Lal of Delhi. A 
■ considerable amount of collections was made 
•which, it is noteworthy, the Brothers said they 
•vwould devote to objects of public utility. 
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ITo sooner did Mr. Muhammed Ali leari* 
Amritsar than he tooh upon himself, aa h* 
foreihadorred in hib apeeches in the national' 
gatherings, the work of organising Khilafat 
agitation with the actire help of bis brother 
Shankat Ali. Ahont the second week of 
January 1920, he issued, along with his brother, - 
a 'mnnifesto to the country in the conrfe of 
which, after formally thanking the public for* 
their expressiona of eympathy and support, 
ho outlined his foture course of action. '’•Ws- 
expect to hear from Hie Excellency the 'Viceroy 
in a day or two,*’ wrote Mr-Muhornruad Ali 
and his brother in that Manifesto, "when he 
would be pleased to receive the Khilafat* 
conference Deputation and arrangements are in 
train for the deputation to proceed to England, 
Penia, America and Tnrkey throogh the kind- 
assistance of His BxceUency.’"‘We trasV’ they 
said, *‘tbey will be enabled to start at the latest 
by the end of this month. Onr case is so strong 
and based so firmly on Ihesolid rock of religion- 
and reason that we should have very little - 
doubt of the success of onr mission. No effort' 
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will be spared to conciliate Europeans and; 
Americans, and to convince them of tbe genui- 
neness of our deepest concern for tbe Cali- 
phate, theJazarat-ul-urab, tbe Holy Places and 
tbe integrity of tbe Ottoman Empire and of 
tbe extreme reasonableness of our demands in 
relation to these and of tbe solid mass of entire 
Islam at our back.” 

Such deputations are, however, costly ail airs 
and tbe Brothers were not unconscious of this. 

In tbe meantime,” .they continued in their 
manifesto, “ten lakhs of rupees have to be col- 
lected within tbe month for the deputation 
and generally for tbe work in band. Much 
as we desire to meet our friends and fellow- 
workers all over the country, we must make it 
clear that the main purpose of our itenary is 
the accomplishment of the work we have taken 
in hand. A fat Khilafat purse to remit 
on our arrival to the All-India Khilafat 
Committe is tbe kind of welcome we ask for 
and expect, and we would beg our kind friends 
to waste no money on other manifestations of 
their generosity and joy at our release.” 

Mr. Muhammad Ali and bis brother conclu- 
ded their manifesto with an expression of 
grateful thanks to all those who took a 
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kindly interest in them, be they officials or 
non-officials. '*Onoe more,” vrrote Mr. 
Muhammad AU and Mr. Shaukat Ali, “ to 
one and all we offer onr heartiest thanks, 
and we include among these every one, 
whether an official or a non-offlcial, who 
in any way assisted ns in securing our 
freedom. Once more, wo shall, we hope. 
Boon succeed in forgetting any discourtesy or 
unkindness that was at times shown to ns by 
some of those charged with the duty of keeping 
us in custody, whether as ordinary detenues, 
interned under the Defence of India Act, or 
state prisoners confined in jail, but we feel cer- 
tain we shall never forget the courtesy and 
consideration we received generally from En- 
glish and Indian officials, and in particular 
from Dr. Quinn, the Superintendent of Betnl 
jail who, alas I passed away so suddenly and did 
not live to see us restored to freedom as he 
ardently desired.’* 

In conclusion,” wrote Mr, Muhammad Ali, 
we fervently pray that the Almighty God will 
make us deserve all this wealth of affection 
poured out so freely and especially the bless- 
ings of our sisters of the Panjab whose simple 
outpourings of joy has touched ns more deeply 
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than anytliing in our lives. May we never se- 
cure salvation if we ever forgot tliat -soul-on- 
ttralling spectacle at Amritsar and Lahore of 
scores of thousands of Paupb mothers and sia- 
’ter and daughters offering us blessings than 
which a better offering neither a sovereign nor 
a saint could ask for or expect.” 

In accordance with the decision of 
the Moslem leaders referred to in the 
above manifesto, an influential and repre- 
sentative deputation of Hindus as well as 
Muslims, including Mr. Muhammad Ali, waited 
•upon His Excellency the Viceroy on January 
1920. An address was presented to Lord 
-Chelmsford, setting forth the demands of 
Muslim India, not only, but of the Indian public 
as a whole in regard to the Khilafat question. 
It is noteworthy that the signatories to this 
address included not only . wellknown Muslim 
'leaders, but also such Hindu leaders as 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malavya, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Pandit 
ilambhou] Dutt Chowdari. It may be added 
'that the signatories included Indian " Muslim 
gentlemen of all shades of opinion such as, bo- 
-sides the Ali ^Brothers, Hakim Ajmal Khan 
and Dr. Kitchlew, Mr. Jinnah, the Rajah of. 
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Mahmudabad, Mr. Fazlnl Hnq, Sir Pazulbhoy 
Currimbboy, etc. The depatation pointed out. 
that, tbongb the war was overt peace 
traa etill distant and donbtfal. They urged the 
Imperial authorities not to underrate the worth 
and value of Islamic friendship and Indian, 
loyalty, A settlement not acceptable to Mus- 
lims and non-Muslims would bring no peace? 
because^ the deputation said, it would btmg no 
sence of justice and contentment. ^‘Ko Mussal- 
tnan,’* they said, *‘who hopes and prays forsal- 
vatiou would henceforward know any rest and 
could only aspire to salvation by following the 
dictates of Islanij however painful might be the 
subsequences.” “It is due to the Peace Confer- 
ence that is now sittings to ourselves and to the 
Empire to which we desire to remain loyal,” 
continued the address, *Ho state in explicit 
language, the minimum that will satisfy Mus- 
lim sentiments. Arabia as delimited by Muslim 
autbori ties and the holy places of Islam must 
remain under the control of the Khalifa, full 
guarantees being taken consistently with the 
dignity of a Sovereign State for genuine 
Arabic self-government eboold the Arabs desire 
it.” 

*‘We claim,” the Deputation went on to state* 
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significantly, the Imperial Government is ^ 

as much a trustee for Muslim and Indian inter- - 
ests as for the Christian. It is therefore not 
enough that our sentiments and wshes are- 
placed before the League, but it is essential' 
that BritishMinisters make our case their own.” ' 
‘‘Islam,’’ stated the address, “has o%mr asso- 
oiated temporal power with the IChilafat. We 
therefore consider that to make the Sultan a 
mere puppet would add insult to injury and' 
would only bo understood by Indian Muslims 
as an affront given to them by a combination . 
of Christian powers. Whilst, therefore, we 
must insist upon the pledge given by Mr. Lloyd 
George on oth Januai'y 1918 being fulfilled, in-, 
order to show that we desire no more than the 
strictest justice, we concede the right of the 
Allied Powers to ask for such guarantees as • 
may be considered necessary for the full protec- - 
tion of non-Muslim races living under the^ 
Sultan.” 

His Excellency the Yicbroy in reply to the • 
Deputation stated that steps had been taken by 
him to f ensure that Muslim opinion was • 
fully placed before the Peace Conference. 
The war, however, was not a war bet- 
ween Turkey and Britain only, but other - 
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-great powers also were involved. The future 
•of Turkey was to be decided by the representa- 
tives of all the powers- In regard to their desire 
'to send a deputation to Europe to lay their 
views before the British Cabinet and^ if 
•possible, before the Peace Conference, His 
Excellency said he would do all he could to 
assist them in their mission and to represent 
’the views of Muslim India at Paris. In ooncln- 
■sion, he expressed his confidence that whatever 
the decision of the Allied Powers in regard to 
Turkey, the ifuhammadans of India would 
remain staunch in their allegiance and loyalty^ 
which they owed to His Majesty the King 
Emperor, I offer yon my sympathy and my 
help in the trouble that has brought yon here 
today”, he said, and added, ” I claim your aid 
and co-operation in the great task which now 
calls for our Indian energies.” 

The result of the deputation was thus not 
-fully sbisfaotory. Perhaps, it must be said 
that it was satisfactory as was possible in 
the circnrastancea. The Viceroy is after all 
inofc an authority that could arrive at a settle- 
ment of this great question and the best he could 
do was to put Indian Muslim opinion in direct 
•touch with those who influenced tho decisions of 
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the Peace Conference, and this, it must be said,. 
Lord Chelmsford accomplished to the best of his- 
ability. 

The endeavour of the Ali Brothers did' 
not stop with organising the deputation to- 
Europe. Their aim was to bring all Islamic- 
countries together by opening up communica- 
tions with such countries by means of sending- • 
Indian Muslim deputations to them. Thus, they 
made plana to send deputations to the Hedjaz,.. 
Nejd, Yemen, Smyrna, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Persia and other countries, but their efforts pro- 
ved a failure because Government refused to 
issue passports to the missions and facilitat®- 
their work. They felt that if the organised, un- 
animous Muslim opinion of all these places 
could bo effectively focussed at the Peace > Con-- 
forenoe, Europe could not, without courting- 
serious danger, refuse to concede the legiti-- 
mate claims of Turkey. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Muhammad Ali and his- 
brother did not ignore organising work in 
India itself. Long before his release, it is true 
Khilaf at organisations had sprung up here ai d i 
there, but the rigorous agitation in regard 
to the Khilafat which wo now associate • 
■with the question was certainly due in a- 
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llargo measure to thd'Ali Brothers. No sooner 
•vrere they released thah they put themselves in 
touch with the Central Khilafat Committee. 
They soon got control ol this organisation and 
did not long delay revising ^ts constitution and 
rules and placing it on a strong, eSective and 
vigorously functioning basis. They revised the 
'Objects of the Central Khilafat Committee to 
be to secure fair terms for Turkey through 
approaching Brili$h Ministers.^' This defini- 
tion and scope of the Committee’s work is 
significant as showing the great faith which 
the Brothers still had in constitutional agita* 
^Sion and in the British ministry. 
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Messrs. Maliararaad Ali and Shaukat Ali 
•arrived in Bombay on January 29 by the Panjab 
'mail up to Kalyan and by special ’train from 
Kalyan. The enthusiastic reception which 
awaited their arrival at the place was, it may 
be said without the slightest exaggeration, 
simply princely. Long before the Pan jab mail 
arrived by which the Brothers were expected, 
large crowds had collected at the Victoria Ter- 
minus Railway Station. On arrival, the Brothers 
were received by the prominent Hindu and Mus- 
lim leaders and were profusely gaidanded. A 
very long procession with a largo train of motor 
cars and other vehicles, followed by a long line 
of pedestrians, was formed and in this proces- 
sion, the Brothers were taken to their destina- 
'tion. After three hours triumphant march,in the 
course of which they were garlanded and 
•^received with other honours at several places ert 
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route, the procession dispersed on the Brothers 
reaching their destination. The Muslim quar- 
ters especially, such aa Pydhonie, presented a 
specially gala day appearance and many 
Muslim ladies gave up purdah to have a look at 
the great Muslim leaders. In the evening the 
day following their arrival, the Brothers were 
presented with addresses of welcome and 
appreciation on behalf of the Central Khilafat 
Committee, the Home Buie League and other 
public bodies. Mass meetings were also held to 
congratulate them and to eulogise their services. 
.At one such meeting, the great Hindu leader, 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak presided, and Mr. Joseph 
Baptista, the Jewish Barrister and Labour 
Leader, addressed the meeting on the services 
rendered by the brothers in the cause of 
Hindu-hluslim unity. The enthusiasm shown 
on the release of the brothers and their reappe- 
arance in public life was in short incalculable. 
Mr. Muhammad Ali did not long stay at 
Bombay enjoying her hospitality. The third* 
day on his arrival in Bombay, he, along 
with Manlana Syed Suleiman Nudwi and Mr. 
Syed Hussain, sailed for England on the Ist of" 
Eebmary, 1920. 

Ifr. Muhammad Ali reached England early in* 
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March 1920, The atmosphere that the Indian 
Khilafat Delegation of -which ho was tho head, 
met -with in England was not exactly of a con- 
genial nature. It was highly prejudiced against 
the Turks. But Mr. Muhammad Ali was not 
the man to he easily discouraged. Ho threw 
his heart and soul into the work. On landing, h& 
went straight io the Parliament to witness thn 
historic debate that was then going on regard- 
ing the future of Constantinople. There was a 
strong volume of influential opinion in England 
that the Turks should be driven out bag and 
baggage from Constantinople and that their 
sovereignty must not extend to any territory in 
Europe. 

The position was well indicated in kir. 
Muhammad Ali’s cable to Mr. Cbotani, th& 
President of the Central Khilafat Committee, 
•which Mr. Muhammad Ali sent on March 7th, 
“The moment most critical,*’ ran the cable, 
** Expect early interview with Cabinet ; wont 
strait to Parliament on arrival, accommodated' 
on distinguished Strangers’ Gallery during 
Debate. Working with Ameer Ali — ^kfuhammad 
Ali.” This cablegram at once indicated the 
seriouBnesB of the situation in Burope as regards 
Turkish question ^as welPas Muhammad Ali’s 
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■eagernetss to tackle \i vigoronaly and iritkont 
any delay 

Not long after Mr Muhammad All reached 
Nngland, he arranged for a deputation of the 
•delegation to wait on the Secretary of 
State for India According to these arrange- 
menta, on March 2, Mr Fisher, the Edu- 
•cation Minister, received him cordially on 
behalf of the Secretary of State Mr. 
Muhammad Ali made an admirable state* 
ment of Khilafatists* jofit aims and demands 
before Mr Fisher couched in dignified but none 
the less forcible language Mr Muhammad All 
disavowed anything in the nature of threat, bat 
pointed out that the Muslim world could not 
remain quiescent at the break up of the Otto* 
man Empire and the Kbilafat with which had 
been for long years and not unnaturally asso* 
ciated the glory of Islam. Mr. Fisher was so 
much impressed with the statement of 
the oase before him that he congrAgulat* 
■ad the deputation on its moderate tone and 
on the oleameSB with which it presented its 
case He also stated that he would soon 
arrange for an interview with the Premier 
and thereafter with the Supreme Council of 
Ihe Allies. * 
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The state of things in England at this tim® 
•was disturbed by the vigorous and most effec- 
“tive though exceedingly costly propaganda 
which was then being conducted on behalf of the 
Armenians. It was urged that the Turks were 
guilty of inhuman barbarities. It was alleged 
that Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the Turkish Na- 
"'tionalist leader, committed brutal atrocities in 
Armenia by massacring in cold blood thousands 
of Armenians. Mr. Muhammad Ali was moreover 
•confronted with the fact that propaganda in 
in favour of Armenians was being conducted. 
mnder the auspices of the League of Nations. 
Indeed, as was pointed out in “ India ” at the 
time, the name of His Majesty was, however 
indirectly, associated with the propaganda. 
This sort of war against the Turks and their 
methods was carried on in British cinemas and 
theatres and was having a deadly eSect on 
British public opinion which was thereby com- 
pletely alienated from the Turks. Mr. Muham- 
mad Ali, however, did all he could to condemn 
this propaganda. He stated that Indian Mus- 
lims would not tolerate crimes against humani- 
ty, be their authors Turks, or any other 
races, but they could not take it for granted 
•that the allegations of heartless massacre at- 
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tnbuted toMustapha Kemal Pasha could not be~ 
accepted by him or by the Muslim \ 70 rld or in- 
deed by impartial men beEore a searching and 
iion-prejudiced enquiry had been held by an 
authority of unimpeachable reputation and 
the guilt of the Turks had by that means been 
established 

Apart irom countering the Armenian 
propaganda, I^fr Muhammad AIi, vrhile 
in Britain, interviewed the leaders of all 
parties and endeavoured to gam a 
hearing for Indian Muslim views Thus, 
on the iOth of Maroh he saw Mr Asqoitb, 
that great Liberal leader and ex Premier, 
find had aa interview With him lasting for 
over an hour and a half Mr Asqnith is well 
known as a Gladstoman Liberal, and by his 
Party tradition and the traditions of his groat 
master ho belonged to the hag and baggage 
achool "Whether Mr Muhammad All 
succeeded in convincing Mr Asquith of the 
reasonableneBs of his demands or not, there it 
no doubt, he was able to remove a good 
deal of misconception that was entertained by 
the Liberal leader as regards Turkish aims 
and methods In the mam endeavour, however* 
Mr Muhammad Ali failed , for, Mr Atqnithi 
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■-in the subsequent debate in tbe House referr- 
ed to the Delegation’s demands as impossible, 
iliater, Mr. Muhammad Ali had an opportunity 
of meeting the Liberal Party as a whole and 
'laying' his case before them. Mr. M\ihammad 
Ali similarly tackled the Labour Party aS 
well. This comparatively non-prejudiced 
'Party of Britain is, as is well-known, advanced 
in its opinions and was not committed to any 
-confirmed policy of antagonism towards the 
Turks. With the end of Mr, George Lansbury 
-and obhers, Mr. Muhammad Ali was able to 
'arrange for some public meetings under the 
auspices of the Labour Party at which he 
■was able to explain clearly and well the 
Muslim view of the case before the British, 
’-■public. Meetings were arranged by these for 
■him. Meetings held at such well-known places 
:a8 the Albert Hall and the Kingsway Hall 
were addressed by him and his colleagues and 
'•■thus the British Labour Party was in a large 
■measure disabused of the idea that the Turks 
-were barbarous butchers pure and simple and 
that there was a great deal to be said in favour 
-of the Indian Muslim demands. 

On March 17, Mr. Muhammad Ali was 
ireceived in Deputation by Mr. Lloyd George, 
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Hib survey of the position of tte wliole- 
point of view in regard to the 
Turkish question was a master-piece of elo- 
quent exposition of the Khilafat cause. He 
traced the whole history of the question and 
made pointed references to the Premier’s pledge 
and the religious obligations of Muslims Mr. 
Lloyd George was, of course, against the Turks- 
and he tried his best to pot the Delegation in 
an awkward position Thus, he asked whether 
Mr. Muhammad Ali was opposed to Arab in- 
dependence and invited him to explain 
whether he soggeeted that the Arabs should be 
conquered for Tui key by the force of British 
arms. Mr. Mnhammad Ah was quite equal tc 
these searching questiona He said that he 
was not opposed to Arab self-governmentj 
although be could not agree that the Arabs 
should be given complete independence. Ho did 
not, however, rule out a satisfactory arrange- 
ment for Arab autonomy. Ho made pointed 
references to India and said that having known 
what the position of subject racea was he 
would certainly not deny autonomy to the 
Arabs, Jews and Christians within the Turkish 
Empire. With regard to the Premiers 
enquiry whether he suggested BrttafC* 
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should conquer and hand over the Arabs to 
Turkish subjection, Mr. Muhammad AH said 
if Britain only adopted a policy of hand* 
off towards . Arabia and Turkey, then he- 
did not despair of bringing about a satis- 
facfcory Turko — Arabic settlement. Mr. Lloyd 
George did not stop with these questions. 
He also asked Mr. Muhammad Ali whether the 
Turks were not guilty of inhuman excesses in 
Armenia over its non-Turkish subjects and 
whether, such being the case, the Turks 
could be trusted with rule over the non- 
Turkish races. Mr. Muhammad Ali replied 
that if the Turks were really guilty of the 
horrible crimes attributed to them, then, they 
would wash their hands off Turkey. To us,” 
he said, it is much more important that nob a 
single stain should remain on the fair 
name of Islam.” This statement is significant 
as showing that Mr. Muhammad Ali did not 
want Turkey to thrive by injustice. 

Although the Labour Party did not commit 
itself to any decided course, some of its leaders 
were helpful to Mr. Muhammad Ali and arrang- 
ed some meetings. Mr. Muhammad Ali, in 
short/, was not, however, able to accomplish 
any very satisfactory results in England^ 
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The British Press, capitalistic as ifc was, 
was interested more in sports and sensa- 
tional stones than in securing satisfaction to 
their Indian fellow eabjects in Asia The 
papers did not bestow any great attention to 
the Khilafat question, and when it mad© 
any mention of it, it was more often than not 
to oppose its claims Apart from making one 
or two announcements, it practically ignored 
the Delegation’s activities and did not spare 
even a few lines, except on rare occasions, for 
news relating to the Delegation Mr Muhammad 
All was, however, undaunted in his efforts and, 
with an optimism characteristic of him, he 
helped in starting ^Th© Muslim Ootlook” follow- 
ed by “Echo do Islam” in Pans, ‘'which had 
the daal object keeping India in touch with 
the opinions of foreign nations on the great 
question and of supplyiug information to the 
foreign press on the views of Muslim India on 
the Khilafat and other questions The "Muslim 
Outlook” has had a checkered career since then 
and,owing to-the bareancratio bans plac ed on its 
importation into India from time to time, it has 
been compelled to metamorphose itself, first into 
^‘Islamic News” and, then, into th e "Muslim 
Standard. ” Owing to these actmtio s of Mr. 
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Mnliammad Ali, one good thing was, however, 
rachieved. English opinion was made to see 
the folly of accepting the Mesopotamian man- 
date owing to the extroardinary expenditure it 
-was seen to involve apart from other considera- 
tions. 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh thus summarises the 
work of the Deputation in Britain in a special 
' cable which he sent to the Hindu” dated 
.March 2t), 1920: ^‘Mr. Muhammad Ali and 

Mr. Syed Hussain tell me, that besides inter- 
viewing the Premier and the India Office, 
they have seen Mr. Asquith, important 
Labour Party officials, several msmbers - of 
Parliament and journalists. The Deputation 
finds British Leaders ignorant of even the 
“fundamental Islamic requirements and of 
Indian Muslim and national sentiments regard- 
ing the Khilaf at, The interview gave them the 
impression that their minds were already made 
■ up. But thoLabourParty officials acknowledged 
the new light thrown upon the intricate pro- 
blems not understood before and asked time for 
-consideration, being convinced they would have 
to change many of their pre-conceived notions. 
The press are generally indifferent, in many . 
' cases hostile, prominence being given to partial, 
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often inaconrate, reports of tbe Delegation's 
statement, ■while the Depntation’s views are- 
more or less Ignored/'^ 

Seeing the difficulty of influencing British 
opinion, the Indian Khilafat Delegation sought 
to approach the Peace Conference that was then 
Sitting at SanRemo. The ^'Bombay Chronicle/^ 
in a special cable on April27th, thus summarised 
the activities of the Delegation in England and 
Pans in securing a hearing before the Peace 
Conference. “The Delegation first approached,*' 
stated that cable, “theBntish Premier requesting 
him to arrange that the Delegation may bo 
received by the Supreme Council sitting at San 
Bemo to consider the terms of the Tnrkiah 
Peace Treaty before its work is over, so that the 
Delegation may lay before the Supreme Council 
a full and clear statement of the positioa lu 
India and in the East in view of the grave 
Situation developing there into a menace. The 
Delegation was informed m reply that the Peace 
Conferenca could not bear any one except the 
accredited Government repre^ontatires of the 
territories and that au Indian Ofiioial 
Delegation had been already heard. Further 
representation to the British Premier solicit- 
ing reconsideration of the aforesaid decision 
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pointed ont that the Turkish settlement,,. 
involving, as it did, tho question of Khilafat 
in which the whole Muslim world was- 
interested transcended all territorial limita- 
tions. In reply the British Secretary wired 
from San Remo under date 20th April that 
the decision could not be reconsidered and 
the Indian Khilafat Delegation could not 
be given an opportunity of expressing their- 
views before the Supreme Council and that 
further as the main questions relating to peace 
withTurkey had been, decided upon, the Premier- 
did not think that any useful purpose would be 
served by a fresh hearing of the Delegation’s- 
views. The Khilafat Delegation thereupon, 
telegraphed to the Supreme Council’sPresidentj 
the Premiers of England, France, and Italy and‘ 
the Japanese Ambassador at San Remo on the- 
24th April regretting the Council’s decision not 
to give a hearing to it. The Delegation pointed 
out that the Premier of Greece which was not at 
war with Turkey and which later had occupied 
Turkey’s territories under Allied auspices 
had been allowed to p'articitate in th6 pro- 
ceedings, whilst the representatives of India 
and Muslim faith had been ignored. The* 
Delegation also warned the Peace Conference- 
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that it would be futile to expect peace and 
tranquillity if Indian sentiments were dis- 
regarded and it wonld be its responsibility 
for reopening the chapter of international 
discord which wonld not exist if the 
Peace Conference followed President Wilson’s 
14 Points in the letter and the spirit instead 
of merely achieving the distributioif of the 
spoils of war The Delegation also emphatic- 
ally protested against the oooapation of 
Constantinople by British Military and Naval 
Forces in the name -of the Allies; thus placing 
the Khalifa in duress and also against 
the arrest and deportation of theSheik-ul-Ielam 
as an outrage upon Islam The Delegation also 
pointed out that m India the Government and 
the people were not identical and that there 
was no Indian Maslim on the Indian Official 
J)elegation ” 

The Delegation made a final appeal 
for a hearing in view of the sitnation 
m India which was becoming acute. The Con- 
ference in spite of those requests refused 
to hear it although it heard many Dele- 
gations representing at host microscopic popu- 
lations inhabiting meagre areas Thus, in the 
case of the Indian Delegation alone a discnmi- 
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cation was made exposing Europe’s 
justice when the vital interests ( 
nations were concerned- 


sense of 
Asiatic 



^ lilr. MUHAilMAB ALT XN FRANCE. 

Despairing of anccess in England, Mr. 
“Muhamroad Ali tad already visited Paris 
more than once. After the announcement of 
ithe Turkish Peace Treaty on May 20fch 1920 
•which made a puppet of the Sultan even at 
Constantinople and deprived him not only of 
Mesopotamia, Palestine and other-places in Asia 
Minor, but also of Thrace and Smryna, his 
visits to Paris became more frequent. Through 
the influeuce of Monsieur Longuet and his paper 
and the help of other h’iends, Mr. Muha- 
mmad Ali vras able to influence French public 
opinion considerably. From the first he dis- 
covered that France and Italy kept an open 
mind on the Turkish question. These two 
countries were distinctlyagainstforcingTarkey 
to agree to the cruel terms announced on I^Iay 
:20th. On April 22nd, Mr. Chotani, Prosident 
of the Central Khilafot Committee, received the 
following cablegram from Mr. Muhammad Ali 
re^^arding the Deputation’s work in Franco. 
The message stated, among other thingB:“IIeld 
a most successful and large meeting of soleo 
iparisianson the 20th. Deputy Ju les Kosche, 
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-former Finance Minister and a great economist^ 
-presiding, said India played a great part in 
“ civilizing the world which owed her a deep debt 
to be repaid by vSecaring her liberty of consci- 
ence. Bluyson, Deputy from French India, 
made a great speech explaining the Islamic 
brotherhood and Indian spirituality^ 

testifying to the strong Muslim and 

Indian feeling and pledging his full sup- 
port in Parliamentary and Government circles. 
Henri Pathe, Paris Deputy, recalliug the 
.-splendid services of brave Indian soldiers who 
never bargained their blood, said, ^ The heart 
< of France is still bleeding but still young. 
None vainly appealed to France, i^fter what 
India did for her, France will do all she can for 
. India.’Melia,formerly Chief Secretary, Algerian 
' Government, said, ‘France was friendly to the 
Turkish nation even during the war as she was 
• still friendly in gratefulness to Algerian Mus- 
lims who shared the Indian Delegation’s senti- 
ments.’ Le pocouverre, advocate, interpreted 
Syed’s speeches stating the claims and giving 
-details of the Indian and Eastern situation.Many 
press representatives, ladies, ^Indian, Turkish 
Chinese and Russian Muslims were among the 
..audience. Admission was by tickets only. The 
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General Officer Commanding Paris specially 
Bent a Staff* Officer as a representa- 

tive who cordially thanked the Delegation* 
after speaking for Indian Soldier*’ 
courageous assistance in the hour of Prance’s- 
sorest trial. The meeting resolved unanimons- 
ly; *We convey to the Delegation for trans- 
mission to their brothers in India the testi- 
mony of our profound friendship of and' 
unalterable respect for their religious beliefs,’’ 
The Delegation called on the great anthor 
Claude Farrere, who, like Pierre Loli, ii a* 
strong advocate of the Tslamio cause, and, with 
profound emotion and impressive earnestnes*,. 
gave a message forlndia pledging Iife>long sup- 
port, Success in all French circles is assnred,^ 
The situation is more hopeful, — Muhammad 
All.” 

As indicated above, the work of th® 
Khilafat Delegation from the first began to 
succeed remarkably well in Franco. The 
Delegation before the second week of April’ 
were able to place tbe Muslim view before SO 
Deputies and had interviews with high officials 
They were ahle to influence the press ns welt, 

M. Longuet’s popular newspaper published’ 
loading articles and a long interview with Jlr,. 
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Mutammad Ali on the subject. Meetings 
were also held at -whicb prominent French 
men spoke. Such a meeting was held at 
Paris on the 20th April at which several 
French leaders spoke expressing sympathy with 
the Muslim point of view. Another was held 
on ]ane 10th at Paris which, on the invita- 
tion of the Committee of the National d’ Etudes, 
Mr. Muhammad Ali addressed. At the 
beginning of July, the Committee of La France 
et Islam organised in Salle Wagram, the big- 
gest hall in Paris, an over-crowded meeting in 
honour of the Indian Khilafat Delegation, pre- 
sided over by M. De Menzie, formerly Minis- 
ter of Mercantile Marine. 

By these means and by founding the Echo de 
Islam as well as the Muslivi Outlooh, the 
Delegation was able to effect a distinct change 
in European opinion regarding Turkey al- 
though as yet it was not able to force the res- 
pective European Grovernments effectively to 
change their attitude. Thus, M. Miller and, 
the French Premier, in an interview with Mr. 
Muhammad Ali on August 12, 1920, stated that 
the Sevres Treaty was not final. But thougk 
this opinion was confirmed by the Greeks’ 
hopeless failure to show his capacity to digest 
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hi8 ill gotten game, M Millerand himself was 
able to do little to force Greece to recognise her 
folly i^foreover, in flecnring British assent to 
faiB German policy, he had perhaps to yield to 
the British view of the Near Bast Settlement 
Thus, what with log-rolling and Government- 
al bnngling, the Delegation was able to achieve 
little that was effective However, through 
the meetinge of diSerent parties organised by 
or for the Delegation, particularly through 
numerous visits paid to important and influen- 
tial personages, a distinct chauge of opinion 
was brought abont in the Press and Parliament 
in Prance France was made to realise the 
effect of an anti Turkish policy which might 
possibly be disastrous on the French Colonies 
ID Africa and elsewhere and on the 'Mnslim 
world generally One noteworthy result of 
the Delegation’s work in France is that com- 
plete revision of the Sevres Treaty was urged 
even by the Venezelist jlfaiin 

The sympathy of the Pope was also obtained. 
In August 1920, Mr Muhammad Ah had an 
interview with Hia Holiness the Pope m Italy 
■and it may be taken that what His Holiness 
etated represents the view of Italy and of the 
•Catholic world generally The Sfusltm Ouilool, 
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Xiondon^ tlias wrote- on the interview : “W e 
are informed tliat Mr. Muhammad Ali, head o £ . 
ifche Indian Khilafat Delegation, and Mr . 
Hayat, Secretary, who have just returned fr om 
■Rome, were accorded a private audience by 
.His Holiness the Pope and were received with 
"marked cordiality. During the interview > 
His Holiness readily recognised the religious 
■^tolerance shown hy the Ottoman Turhs and their 
Grovernment, and said that the Apostolic Dele- 
•gate at Gonstantionplo had borne testimony to 
'this in his reports. Apropos of the project of 
'.the treaty with Turkey, His Holiness regretted, 
that treaties which had recently been signed,- 
■although they perhaps marked the cessation 
> of hostilities, had not brought peace to the 
world. He hoped that the objects which 
Mussulmans sought to achieve and which the 
Indian Khilafat Delegation had been charged ' 
vto explain to the peoples and Governments of 
the Allied and Associated Powers would be 
secured peacefully. But His Holiness recog- 
nised that if hostilities were to continue, it 
.'would not be because Mussalmans' desired to - 
war against Christians, and on 'his own part. 

His Holiness assured Mr. Muhammad Ali that- 
•'the Catholic world desired peace with the’ 
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IsHinio VFOrld. Eis Holiness veiy kindly autho* 
Tised Mr Muhammad Alt to conYoy to the 
Indian people and the Muslim world an assu- 
rance of his cordial syinpathy with the Dele- 
gation’s mission of peace and reconciliation 
Tfhilo defending the Muslim faith and the- 
Kbilafat, and wished them as much success 
elsewhere as they had at the Vatican Eis 
Hoi mess added that it had not been necessarv 
to convert him as he had already been in sym- 
pathy with them ** 

Having exploited every source of influence, 
oSiojal as well as non-official, the Press as well 
AS the platform, Prance and Italy as 
well as Britain, Mr Muhammad All, howerer, 
found outthot it was useless to rely on the 
good offices of European nations to Secure the 
fiilvation of Muslim requirements He 
expressed this conclusion of his to the country 
in a message to India which he sent to India 
through Mr Patel which was published in the 
Prtss on August 23, “The Indian Khilafat 
Delegation,” ran the message, “eiersmco they 
o^^l^Bdln Europe, have loyally and strictly 
carried out the mandate with which they wore 
charged. We based onrsolros on tho mamfosto 
which hod been adopted by tho All India 
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'"Khilafat Oonfei'euce, and in accordance with, it^. 
'we represented to the British, French, and 
Italian Governments and the representatives o£ 
'the Government of Japan the exact position o£ 
■■uhe Mussalinans and Indians in regard to the 
Turkish settlement and the future of the 
Khilafat/’ “We also made clear our aims,” 

' the message added, "to the British, the French, 
and the Italian peoples from platforms and in 
' the press. We think we may claim that no 
'■'educated person in these countries, interested 
in public affairs, much less in Government, has 

• any excuse now for not knowing what India 
feels on the Tui’kish question and why.” ‘^Our 

-representations,” continued Mr. Muhammad 
Ali, "have however yielded no tangible results 
dn the desired direction as far as the collective 
action of the Allies is concerned, and, in parti- 

• cular, the British Government have not yielded 
to the Muslim aud Indian representations on a 
single article of concession as the Turkish 

'Treaty about to be signed bears witness.” 
■"The Delegation” concluded Mr. Muhammad 
Ali, "have exerted themselves to discharge the 
"duty with which they were entrusted to the 
best of their ability. They have carried out 
ftheir mission, but have failed to move the 
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Allies from tbeir set purpose. It now rests- 
with onr people to initiate such further action 
as may he called for, and may to them appear- 
advi«abl6, and the Delegation would faithfully 
ca'rry out their commands.” 



’T HE NON-CO-OPBBATION CAMPAIGN. 

Disappointed with the results of his Mission^ 
- Mr. Muhammad Ali booked his passage for 
India early in August, 1920. 

Mr. Muhammad Ali landed in Bombay at 10 
a. m. on October 4, 1920. In the evening of 
that day he addressed a large audience on his- 
work in Europe and the results thereof. He- 
said that after a careful survey of the present 
situation he had come to the definite conclu- 
sion that the freedom of India was absolutely 
necessary for the freedom of Islam. Indian 
slaves were employed to usurp the liberty 
of other nations and to enslave them. His 
message to Indian Mussalmans thex’efore was 
that if they wanted to secure the freedom of 
Islam, they should join their Hindu brethren 
and Work unitedly for the freedom of India 
from slavery. He told the Hindus that if they 
wanted independence they should work with 
their Muslim brethren and neighbours. 

That he did not despair of Hindu-Muslim 
unity achieving Swarj as well as the righting 
of the Khilatat wrong was evident long beforo 
he left England. On the eve of his departure 
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to England, he said to a representative of the 
"New Times” “We are going to explain all 
this — facts regarding the Khilafat — to Europe 
and America, and after entreating everybody 
concerned not to ignore our most solemn ohli» 
gations, we shall be compelled, if necesary, 
to declare the oonseqaences of such deliberate 
neglect of our representations in the matter of 
our faith would be most serious And this time 
at least, the question will not be one in which 
7 crores of Indian Moslims are concerned, but 
30 crores of Indians and another 30 crores of 
Muslims abroad ” ‘Speaking from u merely 
■material point of view, ^ be continued, “Ido 
not think there is any region of God’s 
earth, valuable m pastures, m agricnl* 
tuial land, in natural and mineral wealth 
which any European Power could pro- 
■fit by, by obtaining it at the tremendous price 
of an open declaration of war against half 
of humanity” “We may be weak to*day,” 
added Mr Muhammad All, “but the whirling 
oi time has many surprises for those fnny 
epportunists who can think only in terms of 
minutes and hours and who forget that, to the 
lord of all uges, centuries are but fleeting 
moments ’’ 
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The question was straightway put to him 
-as to what he would do if he failed in his mis- 
sion. ^'Do not be uneasy on that score, pray/^ 
replied Mr. Muhammad Ali.t^^The very nature 
of our mission precludes the possibility of fai- 
lure. We knew the difficulties in the way 
of proclaiming the truth in civilised Europe 
in spite of its boast of free speech and free 
Press. But if .we can get the ear of the nations, 
-our work ends. If they do not heed to what we 
say, that will not be our failure, but theirs. 
And, speaking for myself, at least ] think 
“that my salvation is assured when I have car- 
ried this message to Europe. And part of my 
message to them is that we have behind us no 
less than 30 crores of people in this country. 
Then, it will not be our work, but our people’s 
to see that this declaration is not belied by any 
-faltering on their part.” 

Mr. Muhammad Ali’s confidence in tlie ooun- 
-"try was not in the least misplaced- Neither 
the Congress nor the Muslim leaders went to 
sleep after despatching the Delegation to 
Europe. The occupation of Constantinople by 
the British forces on behalf of the Allies on 
March 16 of 1920, the subsequent trend of 
European opinion against the Turks, and the 
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culmination of European indifference to ladian. 
Mufilim opinion m the peace termfi puplished 
on May 20 had made the country prepare for a 
determined struggle to get its wrongs righted 
The failure of Government to do justice both m 
connection with the Punjab wrongs and the 
Turkish peace terms necessitated the meetiDg- 
of the nation in council and the All, India Cong 
resB Committee met at Benares not long after 
the announcement of the Turkish Peace Terms 
and decided upon summoning a special sessioi^ 
of the Congress to meet at Calcutta lu 
September 

Meanwhile, realising the great national 
cnsisin which the country wasplaced, Con> 
gresB and the Muslim League leaders did 
not wish to precipitate a serious break of the 
country with the Government without summon* 
mg a Conference of leaders of all shades of 
opinion and not merely Congressmen In ans- 
wer to their summons, national leaders of all 
shades of political opinion, the Bight and the 
Loft wing of Congressmen, such as Mr 
Mnlaviya and Hr Gnndhi, Moderate leaders ^ 
snch as Dr Saprn and Mr Chmtnmam, the 
mid way betweens each as Mrs Besant and 
Muslim leaders corresponding to all shades of 
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this political opinion met at Allahabad on 
June 2. At tbis historic meeting, Dr. Saprn 
and Mrs. Besant notably, made long and strong' 
speeches counselling the dropping of the Non- 
co-operation Progrnmjne and Civil Disobedience, - 
but since they had no alternativo methods of 
enforcing national •will and maintaining' 
national honour, the majority solidly voted in 
favour of Non-co-operation in all its stages to 
be put in force progressively as Mr. Gandhi 
might arrange. In accordance with this 
decision, and, to execute it the Conference ap- 
pointed a Non-co-operaticn Committee consist- 
ing of Mahatma Gandhi, Moulana Muhammad 
Ali, Moulana Bhaukat AH, Mr.Khatri, Moulana- 
Hasrab Mohani and Dr. Kitchlew. 

On the 22nd of June 1920 in accordance with 
this decision, Mahatma Gandhi and the Muslim 
leaders sent their now famous manifesto to the 
country in the shape of a letter to -the Yiceroy ^ 
reciting the demands of the Muslims and: 
calling on His Excellency to resign his office- 
and head the agitation if the Ministers in Eng- 
land refused to press his views before the- 
Peace Conference. About the same time, Mr.. 
Gandhi sent the following cablegram to Mr. 
Muhammad Ali in London, summarising the- 
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action that had been taken: “ Respectful but 
firm Muslim representation influentially signed 
announcing resort to Non-co operation from the 
1st August 1921 if Minister’s peace teima be not 
revised or if the ViCLtoy does not head Khilafat 
agitation now in His Excellency’s hands I 
have sent my own separate lepresentation ex- 
plaining my connection \vith the movement and 
associating myself entirely \\ ith it In my 
opinion the vast majority of Muslims, Hindus 
masses are behind this great jind just agitation 
ior respect of hln«ilim religions sentiments and 
■for ensuring fulfilment of Ministerial pledges. 
You may be sure of everything possible being 
flone on this side I have no doubt that m this 
great cause God will help us if we will help 
ourselves ” 

The appeal to the Viceroy met with no 
sympathetic response from that dignitary and 
the national leaders faithful to their expressed 
determination-they were careful to point out 
that it was no threat to Government launched 
their Kou-co-operation campaign on the Ist 
August. Mahatma Gandhi and Mrs Snralndevi 
Chaudharani ga\e up their Kaiser i Uind 
medals while earlier Hakim Ajmal Khan had 
resigned his title of Hafiz-ul>Mulk The cam- 
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paign 'began 'with the giving up of titles, hono- 
rary offices and official decorations and slow as- 
'was necessarily the case with the title-holders to 
give up their, in many cases, hard earned and 
for many years eagerly sought titles, the res- 
ponse was not altogether discouraging.- The- 
leaders however concentrated their attention^ 
on the boycott of elections to the new re- 
formed councils in the first instance as elections- 
were then to commence and in this boycott^ 
they were, as acknowledged eren by the most 
prejudiced of co-operators and bureacucrats^ 
successful in a very large measure. They were 
able to see in most provinces that the percen- 
tage of voters who went of the polls was a 
ludicrously small one, while the seats in the 
councils were contested for, not by public men 
in popular favour iu many cases, but mostly by 
unknown non- entities who, if the leaders had 
offered themselves for election, would not have- 
even dared to come forward as candidates. 

When, therefore, Mr. Muhammad Ali return- 
ed fi’om his Mission to Europe he found the- 
ground for Hen- co-operation well prepared. 
The movement was, indeed, in full swing. The- 
Special Congress at Calcutta had also decided 
in favour of the measure for which decision Mr. 
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'Shankat Ali and his brave band o£ Khilafat 
workers-dolegates to the Congress, pledged to 
supporC, Mahatma Gandhi, were not a little 
•responsible. The boycott olthe Coancils had 
been complete almost and the leaders, he found, 
were proceeding to the next item in the Prog- 
-ramme — the boycott of schools and the boycott 
•of Oonrta. In this campaign, especially in 
-secnring the boycott of schools, Mr. Mnhammad 
Ali threw his heart and son!. He concentrat* 
•ed himself to secare the disafliliation of the 
Aligarh College from GovernmenUestablished 
and controlled Goirersities, to cement the 
Hindtt-Muslim unity, and to help Mahatma 
Gandhi generally in the great national cam- 
paign of Noa-co*operation carried on under 
his leadership. 

Mr. Muhammad Ali returned in the beginning 
of October 1920. It is an eloquent tri^nto to 
his influence over the Aligarh students that by 
-a mere appeal to the students by him and 
Mahatma Gandhi they came out of their 
Colleges enbloe ontho 13th October. The event 
•created a profound sensation thronghout India 
and in England and the emptying of the Ali- 
garh College by the students was soon followed 
•by similar action by the students of Lahore and 
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'C^cutba. The progress of the Movement in 

Aligarh was thus summarised in November 

1920: by one in touch with Mr. Muhammad AH 

Since the 13th ultimo, when the M. A. 0. 

•College emptied itself in answer to an appeal 

•by Mahatma Gandhi and IMaulanas Muhammad 

Aliand ShaukatAli. The trustees as well as 

✓ 

the Principal wrote to the parents and brought 
■other means of pressure to bear upon the stu- 
■dents as a result of which some students return- 
•ed. The College and the school was closed for 
a month. The Trustees met on the 27 bh Octo- 
ber, heard Mr, Muhammad Ali on the question, 
of nationalisation, but voted against Non-co- 
operation. We shall not refer to the complaints 
' of irregularities in the meeting of the trustees 
•raised by Mr. Muhammad Ali, how co-operator 
trustees alone were invited and so forth, 
suffice it to point out that Mr. Muhammad Ali 
was, in consequen ce of an order served by the 
.District Magistrate Campbell, 1. 0. S., and 
since Civil Disobedience had not*been decided 
•upon, retired non-violently with his student 
followers to a neighbouring building. Along 
•with Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari and 
Mulana Abdul Kalam Azad, Mr. Muhammad 
.Ali announced on October 22nd that a com- 
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pletley independent Muslim University would 
be ostablisbed at Aligarb on the 29tb witb Mr- 
Mnhamniad Ali as Rrincipal ‘^if Dr. Ziaaddin 
does not cease co-operation witli the Govern- 
ment and accept his office in the new Univor- 
•itj.'* Jloulana Abdol Kalam Azad, the 
Trell-known Muslim divine, was appointed to 
anparvise the religious education and life in 
the University. As announced, on the 29th of 
October, the Muslim National University was 
inaugurated by the greatest of living Muslim 
divines at the time— ‘Wbose eubaequeut death 
Mnslim India deplores— Moulana Muhammad 
Hnseian, the sage of Deoband. 

In his now famouB letter addressed to the 
Bajah of MahmndHbnd, in reply to the lat- 
ter’s invitation to attend the inauguration 
of the Government controlled Muslim Univer- 
sity at Aligarh which, .by the way, did not 
concede at least two important points which 
related to the rejection by tho Muslims of the 
Government’s offer of an statutory Afasllm 
University in 1913, Mr. Muhammad Ali thus 
refers to his University; “Through the gui- 
dance of God, I am stijltrne to my dreams and 
look forward with his assistance to tho achie- 
vement of o truly groat and glorious under- 
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’^taking even though we have nothing more to 
-count upon today than' 175 honest Muslim- 
youths, (some o£ whom sent adrift by their 
parents because they would follow God and not- 
Government), housed in a number of over-crow- 
ded bungalows and tents instead of your pala- 
tial hostels and cannot even in the near future 
hope to lift up to Heaven our earnest devotions 
■five times a day from a more gorgeous House- 
of God than a temporary construction of thatch 
and mud instead of your very ornate mosque. 
I may perhaps not realise my long-cherished 
-dream in the liesh as easily as you seem to- 
think you have realised yours and it may even, 
be that in spite of my firm resolve to persist in 
‘this arduous enterprise, the call of my creed 
and country may possibly compel me at some- 
later date to postpone the pursuit of the edu- 
cational ideal that has not only been mine, 
but also used to be yours and the final goal 
may not come in my own life time. 
But I have not the faintest doubt that 
! success is destined to be ours and it it 
in that belief thac even to-day I invite you 
as your sincere and affectionate friend, to reject- 
the base alloy and accept the purest gold.” In. 
•short, Mr. Muhammad Ali’s ideal of a Muslim 
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XTniversity seems to be some snob boSy as the'* 
Dl Ashar of Egypt ^bere the University being- 
religions organisation has perfect freedom to • 
•‘4levelop secular stndies as well as religione 
studies nnfettered by ** the policy of Govern- - 
laent in offering education. 

In accordance with the forecast in the - 
above letter^ Mr. Mohammad Alt abandoned 
the scholarly seclusion of tho University 
■for the troubled waters of politics. Already 
as Principal, experience bad proved the 
necessity for this. Towards the end of Decem- 
ber, he left Aligarh for Kagpnr along witlu 
some 50 of his stndents to take part in the • 
national gatherings there. At the same time,, 
he appointed Mr. Khwaja to act for him as- 
■pfinoipal so that he might have leisure to devote 
bimself wholly to politics. At tb© Nagpur 
Congress, Mr. Muhammad Aliwas theright-- 
hand man of Mahanna Gandhi and by his 
influence along with that of his brother Shoukat 
secured a large majority for Mahatma Gandhi’s 
acheme of Non-co-operation. Besides, Mr. 
blnhnmmad Ali took a largo part in bringing the 
Muslim League into lino with tho Congress. 
JJa* ft- nma that moved at tho session of tho Mus- 
lim League hold at Nagpur simnltanoously with . 
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ihe Congress the now well-known resolution 
that the object of the League was “ the attain- 
ment of Swarajya by all legitimate and peace- 
ful means ” and got it carried although it was 
opposed by such men as Mr. Jinnah. He was 
active at the All-India Khilafat Conference- 
keld at the same place at the same time. At 
that Conference, he moved a resolution, which 
was of course carried, that Muslims would 
stand lirmly by their demands in regard to the 
Khilafat and the Jazirat-ul-Arab. 

From this time forward, Mr. Muhammad Ali 
threw himself heart and soul into the Non-co- 
operation agitation — an agitation which so far 
perturbed the authorities as to make them 
resolve to take action against him under the 
provisions of the Indian Penal Code. Of the 
incidents which led up to this situation, we shall 
briefly refer to in the next chapter. 
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AGITATION, APOliOGT, AND ARREST. 

No sooner did tHo Nagpnr Congresa resolve ' 
•on collecting one crore of rupees for fcbe Tilat 
SwatajyaFaud than Mr. Muhammad Ali, along 
Tvith Mahatma Gandhi and his brother Shanhat 
Ali, took upon himaeU the duty of exerting to 
his utmost to make this national resolution 
effective. Ho travelled throughoot the country 
■far and wide preaching the gospel of the Chor- 
ka and Non-co-operation generally as well ns 
■exhorting people to contribute all they could 
for the Swarajya and the Khilafat fnnds. 
Mabatma Gandhi, Mr. Muhammad Ali and Mr. 
Shaukat Ali left Nagpur after the CongrosB on 
an extensive propaganda tour. They renched 
Wardha on the 3rd of January 1921 and there 
spent two days of rest, comparatively speaking 
of course, at Mr, Seth JnmanlaVs country-seat, 
granting interviews to and discussing the situa- 
tion with the leading residents of the place. 
Iilr. Muhammad Ali reached Aligarh towards 
the end of the month. 

Thenceforward, Mr. Muhammad All’s politi- 
cal work became more strennous and mor* 
>wjde8pread. In January, he was at Nagpur 
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and Western India; in February be was- 
at Calcutta and in Eastern India; in the begin- 
ning of March he was again in Bombay addres- 
sing meetings ; in the middle of that month we 
saw him at Aligarh again at his Uniyer- 
sity wherefrom he sent condolence messages to- 
the Turkish Delegations in England, taking 
part in the London Near East Conference, on 
the cowardly assassination of Talaat Pasha in 
Germany, and where his influence was so much 
that the Distict Magistrate served on him an 
order not to make speeches in the Aligarh 
district for some months ; and towards the end 
of March he was at Bezwada at the meeting of 
the All-India Congress Committee which drew 
up the now well-known Non-co-operation Pro- 
gramme, andatMadi'as and’ the southern' dist- 
ricts in April. At all these places, he made very 
powerful speeches calling upon students to 
concentrate “ all your attention on the peaceful 
revolution, on the bloodless revolution that you 
are to make" in history” and preaching the 
** doctrine of the Charka.” ' 

At most of the places he visited Mr. Muham- 
mad Ali made stirring speeches urging on, the 
people the need for contributing their mite to 
the Tilak Swarajya fund and to enlist them- 
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BelveB aB CoDgreBsmen. Ho ma3e special refer- 
ence on tKese occasions to Iho Swadeshi move- 
raent and was never tired of empliaBizihg the 
importance of the Charka and of spinning and 
weaving generally. No one perhaps did moro 
to make the Bezwada Programme as good a 
success as it has been than Mr. Mahammad Ali^ 
exclading of coarse Mahatma Gandhi. His 
appeal for tnenj money and munitions appears 
to have had a tremendous eSeCt on the pooploi 
especially in Northern India. His elogaencef 
his directness and the incisive vigour with 
which be put forward bis pleas in a manner 
which was humourous as well as effective wore 
demonstrated by his lecturing tour which ho 
made tbroughont India, "The British Gover- 
meut had machine’ gnns/^ be said, and we give 
this as a characterietic utterance of his, "and 
that machine gun, I am told, can aim and kill 
at a distance of two thonsand yards, while wo 
have a very ancient machine, made in onr 
country, by our own village carpenters that kills 
at a distance of 7,000 miles over sea and laud 
(Hoar, Hear)." "Ashot fired fronr Mndfas,*' 
said ho, in his speech at Madras made in April 
1921, *‘lcUl3 Manchester (applauBo)’’, "But the 
root of all those things/ be added, showing his 
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‘-iseriousiiesa of purpose, “lies here. Until 'an$. 
unless you think it a dishonour, for a single 
' ominute to keep out of the ranks of the Congress 
-and until your women think.it a shame to wear 

■ ;those gold bangles, those earrings and even 

■ those jewels in their noses you cannot achieve 
jour ends not only of manhood bat also of 
womanhood, that is, so long as India is a 
widow.*’ 

It was in this same speech that Mr. Muham- 
mad Ali made his now well-known statement 
-about what his attitude will be towards ■ an 
Afghan invasion of India. If,' he said, “any 
outside power, Germans or Bolsheviks'” con- 
•"firming what he wrote in his letter from Betul 
"jail, “or Turks or any outside power comes to 
invade our country and its people and to sub- 
jugate them we shall not only not assist bub 
we shall consider it our duty to lead the resis- 
'tance in India (Hear, hear). We have been 
made slaves once. We do not want to be made 
’-slaves of again.” “But 'if,” he added, “the 
Amir of Kabul does not'invade India and does 
mot want to subjugate the people of India, who 
’never did any harm and who did not mean to 
'do the slightest harm to the people of Afghanis-- 
'tan or elsewhere, but if he comes to fighfc 
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against those who have had always an eye on* 
his country,’ who wanted to subjugate his people 
and hold the Holy places of Islam, 'who want* 
to crash Islam in their hostile grip and want 
to destroy Mussulman faith and who were bent 
on their destroying the Khilafat, then, not only* 
shall wo assist but it will be our duty and the* 
duty of everyone who calls himself a MubbuI- 
man to gird up his loins and fight the good 
fight of Islam.” This statement has given, 
not a little offence to a certain section of 
Indians. They see in this statement not on 
Indian patriot, but a pnn'lslamist whose 
allegiance to the country is only next to his 
allegiance to an extra territorial force. It is* 
only natural that such a view as this should' 
be received with misgivings in soroo quarters. 
Mr. Muhammad Ali, however, explained subse- 
quently i nan interview with the "Indepen- 
dent” representative that be, subject to Islamic 
dictates, was a patriot as bo thought Mahatma 
Gandhi too was first n Hindu and then only a 
patriot. In any case, the menace to the country 
is imaginary, for, if, as Mahatma Gandhi and 
others have said, Muslims could gain their goal 
only with tho aid of the Hindus, it in clear that 
they cannot do anything without Hindu aid. 
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Even therefore if pan-Islamists Ontertain sus- - 
picious designs on India it is open to India ta 
adopt the same methods against the pan- Islam- 
ist power and overthrow it, the methods, that isy- . 
by which India secured its freedom. In any 
case the question of a Pan- Islamic movement 
against India is of little more than theoretical - 
importance. 

In ‘ the course of his peregrinations. Mi*. 
Muhammad All was called upon to pre- 
side over more than one provincial, . 
Khilafat and Muslim conference. Three - 
of these occasions have become memorable 
because the speeches on these occasions- brought 
Muhammad Ali into collision with Government. - 
Thus, on April 3rd, Mr. Muhammad Ali presi-- 
ded over the Madras Muslim Yolunteers’ confe-- 
rence and made what is now known as his 
Erode speech. In that speech, Mr. Muhammad 
Ali made a lurid survey of the struggle by" 
Ireland for her independence and of the way in 
which the British police and military forces • 
were killed and otherwise violently handled. 
He said he did not propose to venture such a 
scheme for the volunteers in India. He’ was - 
not afraid of saying tha the believed in violence* 
at one time, but he was certain that violence - 
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-could not be the only thing in’ the world. It 
'was a bad thing. War was one of the worst- 
-things and there ware worse things than wnr. 
JSe pointed out that there were 7^ lakhs of vil- 
lages in India and that it was necessary >that 
in all these villages a volunteer should be put^ 
'lor^ then, he said, we shall not have to wait 
6 or 9 months, we shall get Swaraj in a month, 
or perhaps, a week because I am not a 
disbeliever in the absolute docility and ponch- 
■•lulneSB of our masses ! *’ 

After charging the Government with having 
violated their own law and having disregariled 
'law and order themselves, he concluded with 
the following striking peroration. “Wo v«tit 
to prove,” he said, **thnt it is not necessary ti> 
go abont making speeches bat still carry on the 
work and correct a Government that is b:*feil 
• on tyranny. W e want the Government to mend 
itself. If it will not mend itself, we have got 
>•10 do it. We give it a ohnnco. It was I who 
was against declaring absolnte independenco 
in the Congress, because I want to give the 
British Government one more chance. Wo 
should honestly give them a chance. We do 
•not want to subvert the Government merely 
'for thosako of BabvorBton. Wo do not hate the 
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'■Odvernment becanse it is foreign and if we bad 
r-a government of Indians wbicb was i equally 
-'Satanic,’ we will hate it all the more. That is 
s^the work we have got to do. When, we decided 
at Bezwada that the country was not sufficient- 
”17 ripe and disciplined to undertake civil 
•'disobedience, it was because there were , not 
•enough volunteer coi'ps. If you enlist in suffi- 
cient numbers the best blood amongst you, the 
most educated and enthusiastic amongst you, 
and at the same time exercise self-restraint, 
Swarajya will come to the nation, Swaraj will 
-come to the Nation when Swaraj "‘has come t;0 
the individuals. When self-government is 
-within you, it will be with you. , Self-Govern- 
ment of the individuals will result in the Self- 
Government of the Nation ”, "We want you, 
•-to go to the fire,” he concluded, " and be placed 
•on the anvil so that the leaders may hammer 
you and you will come out as true steel which 
will never bend. I want you to be that steel ;fbr 
we have got to face a very big, bold enemy. 
These words might be said to ^summarise the 
whole philosophy of Muhammed: Alt’s atti- 
-tude towards the Government, the people • and 
•the country. But yet this very speech that had 
-insisted on the need for self-discipline andnoii- 
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violence as did no other speech of any other 
greab'leader in India was taken objection to by 
Government and was one on which the prose- 
cution of the Hnsnlman leader was decided 
upon. ' 

i Speeches like this which created a profoond 
impression on the people also created deep 
alarm in the minds of the Government. About 
this time, that is, April 1021, Lord Chelms- 
ford's term of oSice came to an end and ho was 
Bncceeded by LordReading. The Government of 
India became nervous abont these speeches, bnt 
Lord Beading, who oame to India'with a great 
repntatlon for justice, wanted to study the 
situation for himself before he decided to take 
action-against the Non-co-operation loaders. 
The difficulty of the Government was that 5tr. 
Gandhi bad closely identified himself with the 
All Brothers and Government knew that they 
could not touch tho Ali Brothers without evok- 
ing heroic measures on tho part of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the country generally. Mr. Gan- 
dhi’s reputation was then at the highest and 
Government dared not tonoh him. Two months 
after Lord Beading’s arrival, however, what 
with the riots in Malegaon and other places, 
tho Govommont decided that they should put 
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ctibe law rigorously in motion against all ■ who 
made incitements to violence. In this category 
"they brought the Ali Brothers.' 

, Meanwhile, Lord Reading wanted to un- 
derstand the Non-co-operator*8 point of view 
and through the good offices 'of Pandit 
Mad an Mohan Malaviya the now famous 
Gandhi- — Reading interview took place. .At 
this interview, Lord Reading was able to see 
for himself how sincere Mahatma Gandhi was 
and how deeply were his activities rooted in 
justice and fairness. Lord Reading found how 
unwise it would then be, Gandhi’s position 
being so strong in the country, to take action 
•against the Non-co-operation movement as 
such. But he incidentally drew attention to the 
'Speeches of the Ali Brothers as falsifying the 
view of the Non-co-operatin movement put for- 
ward by Mr. Gandhi. These speeches, it was 
pointed out to Mr. Gandhi, might be construed 
as subtle incitements to violence, and, scrupu- 
lously fair as Gandhi always is, he agreed that 
such a misconstruction of the speeches was 
possible. He, therefore, wrote to the Ali 
Brothers and secured from them a statement 
-repudiating any such intention on their part. 

Our friends have drawn attention to certain 
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■«peec)ieB of onrs/* ran the statement, " which ini 
their opinioni have a tendency to incite for" 
vi«ilenc 0 . We desire to state that we never 
intended to incite to violence, and we never* 
'imagined that any passages in onr speeches' 
were capable of bearing the interpretation put- 
npon them. Bat we recognise the force of onr* 
friends’ argument- and interprstation. Wo' 
therefore sincerely feel sorry and express onr* 
regret for the unnecessary heat of some of tho* 
passages in these speeches, and we give onr 
public assnraoce and promise to all wbo may' 
require it that so long as we are associoted 
with the movement of Non»violent Non co-ope- 
ration we shall not directly cr indirectly advo- 
cate violence at present or in the future, nor* 
create an atmosphere of preparedness for vio— 
loiico. Indeed we hold it contrary to the spirit 
of Non-violent N C. O.to which we havepled-- 
ged onr word, Bombay 29, May.” 

Tho Anglo-Indian Press and the bureaucracy * 
s»8 also the Moderate Press who were bout upon 
discrediting tho Non-co-operation movement 
inndo much of this statoment and ridicnled the- 
AU Brothers for having so abjectly, as tliey 
ptrti in 

In tho light of snbseqncnt events, Jfr. Gandhi* 
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liiraself felt that ifc was parliaps impolitic on liis» 
part to have secured this statement and caused, 
it to be published, for it was difficult to remove- 
the impression which obtained in hostile circles- 
and was sedulously fostered by - them abroad 
that the statement was an abject and cowardly'^ 
apology by some of the greatest Non-co-opera- 
tion leaders to the very * satanic’ Government 
which they despised. The Non- co-operators- 
rightly pointed out that the statement was- 
made only to remove any misapprehensions that- 
may have been entertained by the ignorant and 
the credulous in the country and that it was 
neither addressed toGoverument nor, much less,, 
■any apology to them. In any case, the incident 
gave Government a means to get out of the • 
great difficulty in which they were placed — that 
of either prosecuting the leaders and courting 
possible serious disturbances in the country or ■ 
leave them alone at the cost of their prestige. 
The Government said with a magnanimous air • 
that they would treat with contempt alli 
activities of Government which were ' not 
directly incitements to violence. It must be - 
said that the statement was in many places - 
considered as an apology and it was looked upon- 
as such by a section of the -Non-co-operators - 
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'.tbomeelveB who in goneral had expressed their 
indignation at the affair. The All Brothers, 
however stood firm, expressed their, convictions 
clearly and maintained that they cared neither 
for their life nor liberty in the cause 
of their religion and their country. That they 
were not cowards they soon proved by the stir- 
'ring speeches they continued to make both] at 
'Conferences and at public meetings so much so 
•that the apology incident was soon forgotten 
•and they continned to be as great publio 
'favourites as ever. 

The snbsequent events are too well known to 
•be set down at length. Mr. Muhamtnnd Ali 
presided at the famous Karachi Kbilafat Con> 
"fereuce which passed a resolution deciding that 
it was haram for trne Hussalmans to serve tho 
• enemies of Islam. After tho Karachi Coofe- 
vrence, Mr. Muhammad Ali toured with Mahatma 
'Gandhi in North and North-Eastern India, 
especially Bengal and Assam and fixed up a 
)toar programme which included a trip’ to 
Southern India. 

Tho progress of tho Non-co-operation Movo- 
ment, both on ita political and on its economic 
aide, ae e/gnided hf eaccsssh} coi'ieoiiMi* 
ito the Tilak Swaraj Fnnd and the iiltrodaotion 
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■of a nofc inconsiderable number of chai'kas wifchr 
■eSect alarmed the British jingoes of all varie- 
'ties. The middle class Englishmen "who provi- 
ded the British bureaucracy in India were 
alarmed at the prospect of their children not 
being in the future able to become Indian 
'"Nabobs”; and they tried their best through 
their representatives such as Sir M. O’Dwyer 
and Sir W. Joynson-Hicks and Sir Charles 
Tate to bring pressure to bear on the 
'Indian Grovernment to suppress the Non-co- 
operation Movement with an iron hand. Sir 
-M. O’ Dwyer read a paper on the Mussalmans of 
.India about this time before the Central Asian 
'Society in the course of which he stated that 
iihe whole ferment in the E-ast against the Bri- 
tish. — in Turkey and the Near East, in Meso- 
potamia, in Persia, in Afghanistan — tvas due to 
"the weakness displayed hj the Indian authori- 
ties in dealing with the seditious agitators and 
their treasonable conduct, as he cho-ie to cha- 
racterise the activities of the Ali Brothers 
and Mr. Gandhi. In his view, if, in India Bri- 
tain ruled with a firm hand, enforcing the law 
rigorously, then the masses would continue in., 
their loyalty, and the strength of British policy 
in India 'would have a wholesome effect on the 
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Tascillating anti-Btitiali MuBlim States abroad. 
Tho call for tbe proaecation o! the Brothers did 
not come from the ** careerists ** alone. Lord 
Ampthill, speaking on behalf of Lancashire*, 
pointed out how dreadful would be the- 
effect of the Gandhi boycott, should it prove 
successful, on British Labour and indnstry 
generally and the fact that he put forward this 
view in the ‘‘People’* is significant. And while 
“onreerists” and mdnstnal magnates in 
Kugland were uiging nctiou^ their friends in 
India who were also beginning to feel tho wan- 
ing away of their infinence and their privileged 
position wanted to do something oalculatcd 
to restore tbe past “respect” cf tbo conntry 
towards them. The Pioneer and journals 
of its kind began loponr out bitter attacks on 
the Ali Brothers and this attack, unfortunately, 
was in a way suppurted by a certain section 
of tbo Liberal Press. Everyuhoic, thtii, the 
ground for tho prosecution^ of tho Brothers had 
beon prepared. 

And tho prosecution wa*; not long in coming. 
On September 14, while Jfr. Muhninmnd 
Ali was on his wav to tho Madras 
Presidency along with Mahatma Gandhi 
on a lecturing lour, Sir, Mohammad Ali and 
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Maliatma Grandhi alighted at Yizagapatam 
according to programme and were atout to deli- 
ver their speeches when, under the orders of 
the District Magistrate of Vizagapatam, the 
great Muslim leader was arrested under Sec- 
tions 107 and 108 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, ostensibly to call upon him to show cause 
why he should not. be bound over for keeping 
peace and refraining from making seditious 
speeches, but really to detain him, as Mr. 
Craik, the Horae Secretary, stated in the 
Council of State, pending the arrival of 
the Karachi Police to arrest Mr. Muhammad 
Ali for prosecution for sedition, seducing the 
sol .levs from their allegiance, etc. For three 
da.ys nea.rly, the news was kept a secret, a 
censorship having been imposed on telegrams 
convoying the news. In Bladras', however, the 
nevs reached early, having been brought by 
Mahatma Gandhi personally. After the arrest. 
Ml. Mnhammad Ali was hurried away to 
Karn chi iu a special train, the routes being 
guM’ded with troops. En route, wherever peo- 
ple know that the Muslim leader was travelling, 
in spite of the secrecy kept by the Police, he 
was loudly cheered and he was hurried away 
ami i the persisting cry of ^^Allah-ho-Akbar.’^ 
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TUe drauia of tlie national criaia thua opened 
and tlie curtain, almost immodi’attly, fell on 
■one scene of it. 



I 


THE GREAT TRIAL. 

The sensational committal proceedings open- 
ed at Karachi in September and by the end 
of September the proceedings were over and the 
accuseds were comvriited to the Sessions for trial. 
We shall not attempt to describe the deep 
feelings of indignation in the countrj’- on the 
one hand^ mingled, as it was with a sense of 
relief especially among the Kon-coperation 
leaders, and the vast crowds and the indescri- 
bable scenes of painful enthusiasm on the other. 
The whole of the Non-co-operation Press wel- 
comed the event as the harbinger of national 
freedom, the Nationalist Press condemned 
stoutly the short-sighted action of the Govern- 
ment, while the Liberal Press were sceptical 
as to the wisdom of the prosecutions. 
The Anglo-Indian Press, however, put on 
an air of rejoicing, not nnmingled with 
anxiety as to the effect of the arrest on 
the temper of the country, and became bol- 
der and bolder only when it knew that the 
country was serious in its programme of non- 
violence of which it all along kept the country 
reminding.. '' 
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The effect on the couBtry as regards the 
prosecutions was nob loug in coming. The 
offence for which the Ali Brothers, the 
Shankaiiicharya, Dr. Kitcblew and others wore 
pro'^ecutecl was repeated by thousands o£ people 
from a thousand pHtforms and manifestoes 
repeating the offence were signed by a similar 
number The ^Vorking Committee of the 
Congress met shoitly after and issued a 
manifesto to the country nffirn-ing the position 
taken up by the Muslim leadeya and this 
manifesto, it is significant of the reality 
of the Hindu-Muslim entente, was signed by 
numerous Hindu leaders, including Mahatma 
Gandhi, C B Das, Pandit Motilsl Nohni, N. 
C ICelfcar, C. Rajagopalachunai, and eeieral 
other Congressmen hailmg from various parts 
of the country and signifying the vs idesproad 
natuie of tho foeltog in the country about the 
arrests Tho Government, it is noteworthy/ 
stood helplessly ' refusing to take any action 
against these’ which action, if they had consi- 
derations for logic, should ha\o .followed 
immediately. They only made the country 
more ‘determined than ever continue m the 
cswupalgo. for tho bnynottof tho Prince's visit 
and tho use of Khaddnr. 
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We sb.all not tarry long over tlie''prooeeding8 
•in tile Court. The charges agaiust Mr. Muhara- 
mad All aud his defence thereco ai’a so well 
detailed at leagch in Mr. Muhatuinad All’s now 
famous address to the jury which we publish 
%n extenso elsewhere that they do not require 
minute examination here. We shall therefore 
be content with summarising the main features 
•of the trial in outline. Neither at the committal 
proceedings nor at the Sessions did the accused 
taka any part in the examination of witnesses. 
As for the charge against 1 \ir. Muhammad Ali 
that he behaved chil 1 is, 1I7 and indecorously, 
.levelled against him by the .^uglo-Indian and 
the Go- operator Press, he has himself explained 
his position in his letter to Mahatma Grandhi 
■which was published in Young India. We shall 
■not notice them. 

Before the Magistrate, Mr. Muhammad 
Ali, in the course of a long, penetrat- 
ing and interesting address, explained that 
•he had allowed the evidence to move, as he 
wittily remarked, “^on oiled castors” without 
■attempting to rebutt it. He would submit 
merely a statement of facts. As regards 
'the charges against him — criminal conspiracy, 
■promoting enmity to Government, and attemp- 
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ting to seduce the troops from their allegiance 
—Mr. Muhammad Ali said there was no conspi- 
racy What they bad done had been done in 
broad daylight, m defence of the Mnslim’e 
sacied right of defending the Khalifat. He 
had no knowledge of the leaflets circulated 
among the troops, but he approved of them. 
The Hesolntiou dcclaiing that no hluslim could 
remain in the Indnn Army had been adopted 
when it seemed probable that the Allies would 
resume hostility against Turkey They had 
warned the Go\ernment of two dangers— that 
Muhammadans would yoin the G ludhi ^lore* 
meat of Civil Disobedience and that the 
forthcoming National Congress might pro- 
claim independenco and a republic of India 
The Bntibli Go\ernment, Mr Mnbaramad Ali 
argued, had been guilty of ill faith to tho chief 
Muslim power, and in cunsoijucnco eicry trne 
Mnslim bo opposed to it Tho argnmenlf 
were, of course, brushed aside and ^Ir Muham 
znad All was committed to the Sessions 

The Sessions trial opened at Karachi on 
October 26 It created tho mo t •widespread 
interest in tho country withm Imng memory 
The Indian pre^s assigned procedenco to the 
©vent over every other item of news. The accu 
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sed, as before, confined thouisolvcs to address- 
ing tbe jury after the case for the prosecu- 
tion bad been elaborate!}’ presented and after^ 
new witnesses bad been examined after tbe com- 
mittal proceedings and after new cbnrgos bad 
been framed. 

Mr, 'Mubammad Ali offered no defence. Had 
be cai'ed to do so, be said, in ibo course of bis 
momentous address to tbe jury, a mastci*-piece 
in advocacy, be could ]\ave swept away the 
Crown Prosecutor’s case, for no one of tbe char- 
ges bad been proved. Tbe procedure was 
wrong, for not only witnessess wei’e intro- 
duced after tbe committal proceedings were 
over and additional charges framed, but tht're 
were other seriously fatal irregularities. 'I'he 
jury did not contain a single iMuslim gentleman 
who could appreciate tbe Muslim’s position, but 
ofibatbedid not complain. It was not, be 
declared, the Kbilafat leaders, but the Govern- 
ment who were on trial, since they bad set 
themselves up against tbe law of God ; 
and a Muslim must obey the latter. As in bis 
speech before the Magistrate, he made an 
elaborate analysis of tbe Victorian Proclama- 
tion of 18^8 and its successors to prove that tbe- 
Britisb Government had violated its pledges 
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•of respect for tbe religions of Indift. He insis- 
ted that be stood with Gandhi against violence. 
They had “given their word of non-violence to 
'God and roan.*’ 

Mr. Muhammad All’s peroration was a solemn 
:adjnration to the jnry abont their duty and 
-about the effect their misindgniont would have 
-on the future of India. He compared the scene 
to the trial of Socrates and that of Christ 
before Pontins Pilate, imploring the jnry to 
think of their decision in relation to their own 
sonls* It won\d be inUle to attempt to 
summarise it to bring out its effect and we 
shall not essay the task. We shall be content 
with referring the reader to the fall text of 
the address published eleewhero. 

The jury, after an ansions deliboraticn, re- 
turned a verdict of not guilty under the princi- 
pal charges of conspiracy and soduction of 
soldiers, but pronodnccd “guilty** under the 
minor charges of causing mischief, etc., signi- 
ficantly adding at the same time that they did 
not take into account the doop-rootod Moslim 
Sentiments in the matter. 

On ’November 1, the judge pronounced his 
■judginont. Ho agreed with the jury'® verdict, 
'.acquitted the accused under the serious chnr- 
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geSj but convicted tliem for tbo minor of offon- 
-ces of causing miscbief abetting offonco etc. 
He sentenced Mr. Muhammad Ali to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. The sentence was 
received with the cry of ^'Allab-bo-Akbar” by 
tbe anxious crowd. 

We have now come to the end of our sketch. 
We have traced the environments into wliich 
Mr. iilubammad All was born and brought up, 
the influences to which ho was subjected in his 
youth, and his early offlcinl life in which they 
found concrete expi*assion. Wo have narrated the 
•circumstances which made him cast his lot first 
with the Muslim communal movement and, then* 
-as a result thereof, with the national movements 
as a whole. Wo have seen how from a being by 
birth, tradition, and communal interests, a 
“loyalist of loyalists”, he subsequently became, 
by tbe sheer force of the logic of events, a 
“Swarajist” of the most uncompromising type. 
It now remains for u.s to understand him, to 
gain an insight into his character as a whole, 
^nd to analyse and find out the motive forces 
which mould and guide his conduct. 

Muhammad Ali, it has to be said, is an enigma 
-to many people. If he has been misunderstood 
Isy many Hindus, we are nob quite sure that he 
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has not been )nisun« 1 erstood bv as many Mas- 
liros as well Many Hisdas snspect that what 
he 18 really nbrnt is to establieh a Muslnn 
Raj on the ashes of the British Raj throngb 
the help of the Hindas * Probably, many Mus* 
lims too believe that ) e js out to raahe Jln‘»ljni 
influence supreme in India' Both these misap 
prehensions are based on bis famous stateineot 
that he 16 a Muslim first and then only an Indmn 
The apparent conflict between Patriotism and 
Religion, that ever recurring question, is res- 
ponsible for these misappreliension'' Put the- 
conflict 18 only apparent Both, it will be 
recognised, are virtues and both are aspects of 
the same great Truth which it is the object of 
religion to realise There can bo no conflict 
between two \ irtnes aqd between two aspects 
of the same Truth in a world which is based on 
a moral order Tho dnty of tho pious and the- 
patriotic, then, is to reconcile the ‘^coming con- 
flicts, if there are any, for without the ooo or 
the other erring, there can bo no conflict Ris 
torj has to a largo cTtent po ntod out to ns tho 
way in which such rocon'*:lintion could be 
offoctod It 18 not Itlvclv that Soent-*®, Christ 
or Sir Thomas More woall be put tn donth to- 
day for their opinions and conviclioas, nnd the 
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fact tliat Muliamraad Ali Las based bis case on 
Justice, pure and simple, is a good augury for 
Teconciling possible conEicts. Justice is being 
accepted by all as tbe final arbiter and there- 
fore the possibilities of conflict are to that 
extent limited. 

The evolution of this Muslim Patriot itself 
shows how this reconciliation is brought about 
in the natural course of things. Mr. Muhammad 
Ali is, as has been hinted, a patriot because he 
is a staunch Muslim. Because, again, as he 
was a staunch Muslim, he began as a staunch 

loyalist ” and depended on the British 
Government and the continuance of British 
rule unimpaired influence and power for the 
safe-guarding of the rights and liberties of the 
Muslim minority. The Muslim University 
deadlock cast a doubt on this faith and tbe 
Cawnpore mosque affair shook it ; and, though, 
thanks to Lord Hardinge, it was soon patched 
up somewhat, it revealed to him how easily 
Muslim interests might clash with British ' 
ideals and interests and how relentlessly the 
latter may be allowed to prevail over the formerT 
The treatment accorded to the Muslim demands 
in regard to the Khilafat was the last straw 
that broke the camel’s back. No agitation has 
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been eo sobdlj' backet) np bj tbe Muslim corq- 
manity as a whole and none certainly with such 
earnestness as baa been the Khilafat agitation; 
and tho fact that the matter affected vital and 
deep-seated interests of Islam itself as a force 
in the world only enhanced the importance of 
the Muslim demands. 

Ignorance cannot afford an excuse ’ for 
ignoring these sentiments ; for, it is no 
secret that both the Government of India and 
tho Secretary of State seem to have warned the 
British Cabinet of the sorionsnossof the question 
and its reasonableness. Moro than that, not 
one, but several ^fuslim and Indian Missions to 
England, apprised tho ’Cabinet personally of 
this fact, Mr. Muhammad iMi himself had 
headed the most important of them and though 
he obtained sympathy, winch for tho inomont 
was an empty thing, from more than ono quar- 
ter, in England itself ho was mot with n'dieiile, 
contempt, insult and rank projududico. Tn con- 
trast with this attitndo of* what ho till 
then thought to bo tho sacrod and faith- 
fnl cn^todinn of Islamic intoroats, he foaml 
his follow country-men of tho difTorcat 
faiths cordially sympathetic and actively 
helpful. Is it any wondor that, profiting 
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by ibis bnso betrnyal, ho throw Ininsolf heart 
and soul into a national movomeiifc ? Mr. 
Muhammad Ali is a Muslim first, last and for 
all time : he who befriends Islam is befriended, 
by him j and since no country will befriend. 
Islam more earnestly than his oam, ho will be- 
friend his country most and the most fana- 

tical Muslim oas)ly becomes among tbo greatest 
of Indian patriots. 

And this is no empty compliment. None 
has dono more in the last one year to cement 
Hindu — Muslim Unity than Mr. Muham- 
mad Ali. None now values Indian freedom 
more than he : and^ ho has said, not once, 
that if the thirty croros of Hindus would, 
not free India, the seven croves of Muslims 
should. And bo would not be content simply 
•with winning freedom only to lose it. He 
•Konld maintain it against all comers, be they 
even Afgans or Turks. Tbo Patriot in him 
•would see that he becomes no Muslim Tmpori- 
alist, trampling under foot the dearly cheri shed- 
liberties of his fellow countrj'men of non- 
Muslim faiths, Muhammad Ali is truly a 
Muslim as well as a patriot’ and a patriot 
as well as a Muslim. And he sings -with 
Prof. Vaswani •' 
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The Past is not past. 

Our Heroes and Singers and Sages aro 
not dead 

They still live in Thee , they hover over 
their Native Land 
And I h** ir them call, na today 
Unite and be Strong ' ” 

Akbai the Sindhi and Abnl Fazl and the 
far famed Shah 

Speak thiough the Veil of Time 
** Unite and be Strong ” 

The Sages of Vedic Smd, the Sofia of a 
later age, 

They call us “ Unite and be strong ! ’ * 
Of the nobility of hiB character, his child 
like face is trul^ the index of bis mind. Hib 
brBsqoeness of manner and biting homoor are 
but the oxtornal expressions of his innocent 
frankness and amiable geniality, paradoxical 
though the statement may seem Ue united 
in him the culture and imagmativonosa of the 
Pericloan Greek, the vilmr, tho Bolemnity and 
the dutifulness of the nnciont Uoman, tho figUtr- 
ing religions fen ottr and piety of tho early 
Crusader and tho breath of outljok and catholi- 
city of teroporaracnt of the cnltorod modem* 
• The spint and struggle of lsU*a Canesb 
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If to« 6 i’y ilioy nro clapped in prison, they 
have been followed faitbfnlly by tlieir Hindn 
compatriots 5 anti if dark and ominous clouds 
are gntbering in tbo political iiortr.on and if 
tho circtsmscribcd and limited tingle of vision 
of a certain class of people cannot, enmprohend 
tbo patriots, snroly tho day is not fur-ofT \Yljen 
the dark clouds will break to give way to a- 
splendid dsiv.-ning, when tho ideas of (‘tpiulity 
and free iom vrill occupy the minds of our 
conuirvmen, when the Ali Brothers ns well as 
their compatriots will stand ns conspicaons 
figures, crowned with glory, holding tho banmfr 
to democracy and liberty. 

Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
Till! clouds yc so much dread 
Are big v.-ith mercy, and shall bre.ak 
In blessings on your head. 

There can be no higlior complitnont to any man 
than that which M.ahathma Gandhi bestowed 
on the Ali Brothers — that ho knew of no two 
Mnslims more good and true limn the great 
Muslim Brothers. 
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The Historic Karachi Trial 


FUIiL TEXT OF Mr. MAHOMED 
ALT’S ADDRESS TO JURY. 

Moulatia Mabomod All, bsforo addressing' 
the Jury turning to Court, said : — 

Can 1 have the Jury on this sidoV I have 
not seen their faces yet. T want to seduce them 
like the troops (bughtcr in Court). 

The Court directed the .Tuors to change 
their scats accordingly, and the Judge also 
changed the position of his seat, turning to the 
left, directly facing the accused. 

htoulana Mahomed Ali then rose amid 
pin-drop silence, and addressing the Jury, 
said ; — 

Gentlemen of the Jurj', — I just asked the 
presiding Judge that ho might permit mo 
to see your faces because with the exception of 
one of your number I have not hitherto been 
able to see your faces. And I also said that I 
-want to seduce the Jury. Of course, there was 
behind that another intention, not the ultimate 
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object perhaps, but incidental to it, as the Pub 
lie Prosecutor would say I wanted yon to act 
as a screen jn front of the ladies now behind 
yon, or the Public Prosecutor may add yet 
another charge of seduction against me 
(laughter) But, after aJ), J find that as a result 
of my effort at seduction, I have turned the 
Judge also towards me to day (laughtoc) 
Gentlemen, I think I am going to take as 
mnch time aa 1 can , so it is Decessat> to tell 
yon beforehand that if 1 intended to defend 
myself or my friends and to escape from trans* 
portation for life or the gallows or the, Jail— I 
don't know what the Judge has m %toro for 
me— it would have been ab'?olntely unpardon* 
able Gentlemen, for that purpose I would 
not have wasted a single moment of your time 
or of mine 

Clb&k Cut and Pointed Issue, 

I do not want any defence I have no 
defence to offer. And there is no need of 
defence, for it is not we who are on trial. It is 
the Government itself (bat is on (rial It is 
the Judge himself who 15 on trial It is the 
whole system of public prosecutions, the entire 
provisions of this law that are on trial It is 
not a question of my defence It is a ver> clear 
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, issue and I thanked the GoTornment in the 
lower court, because for the first time it came 
out into the open and gave us chance of having 
decision on a'very clear cut and pointed issue. 
That very clear cut and pointed issue is this : 
Is God’s law for a British subject to be more 
important or the King’s law — a man’s law? 
Cali him His Majesty or His Imperial Majesty, 
exalt him as much as you like — show all obe- 
dience to him — show him all the loyalty you 
can — pay him all the respect — entertain even 
superstitions about him if you like. But the 
question is — is this respect, are these super- 
stitions going to stand even for the slightest 
moment in the way of loyalty which every 
human being owes to God ? Gentlemen, I 
think not for my own. sake, nor for the sake of- 
my co-accused, but I think for you. It is a” 
misfortune that there is not a single Mussal- 
man among you. Three of you are Christians 
and two are Hindus. But that does not matter 
at all. I am speaking to human beings, I am 
■ speaking mostly to Indians. I do not know 
whether all of you are Indians — perhaps one 
•of you is not, though he too may have his 
domicile in India and may have come to regard 
India — although an Englishman as his home, 
-r-and may therefore be regarded as an Indian. 
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I am therefore speaking to a majocity of yoa 
at least who came from a conntty which is 
imbued with the spirit of religion and which 
IS traditionally a spiritoal country and which 
has striven through ages for the exaltation of 
the spirit as against the Hesb. 

Toleration — ^Wdat it Means ? 

Gentlemen, we hear so much of toleration 
in these enlightened days, and 1 do not think 
that even the Pnblic Prosecutor wonld 
contradict me if I say that we uU want 
toleration The British Governooent has 
never tired of saying that it is a tolsraot 
Government, and that British rule is firmly 
based on toleration. I do not think that the 
Government of any civilised country m this 
twentieth century could ever say that it is 
against toleration. But what is toleration, after 
all? It 18 this, as a well-known raau said,— 

“ Sir, I disagree most heartily with every 
word of what you have siid, but dumn it, I 
shall fight to the last drop of my blood for 
jour right to aay it'. That is foirrofion. 
That is to say, toleration is 
disagreement, it is required where people Qf® 
not of the same opinion, where people hold 
very different views — whero they 
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•'iiifi'erencD. Othei'wijJC. thero is no necessity 
for toleration. But the tolerant man toBrates 
all this and sacrifices everything for the main- 
tenance of tolerance. Now yon might say, a 
man might hold very foolish opinions — I am 
sorry many men «]■> — 1 think the l^nblic 
Prosecutor for one holds .some very foolish 
•opinions — and %ve have yet got to see what 
liind of opinion the .Judge holds — that would 
be after I am silenced. But it is not the 
question whether a man’s judgment i.s right 
or wrong. People’s judgment may be foolish. 
The question is this, — when any person or a 
body of persons give you a pledge or freedom 
to hold your own opinions and act up to them, 
then I think it is their duty to abide by that 
pledge. 

The Case Is — 'joe Persits Man. 

Now, Gentlemen, what the case is against 
•us ? We want the whole world to understand 
it. After all, the remit of the decision here 
will not be confined to the audience in this 
'hall, or to the few scores of thousands of people 
in Karachi. It was said that the Besolution 
4hat was passed here wa^ not meant for that 
small body of the audience comprising a few 
■Ulemas and a few thousand people, but it was 
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meant for a larger aodience. Now, this trial,, 
too is meant for more than the andience here 
in this hall, — certainly for moro than the five 
of you It is really meant for the whole world. 
We want to have our right to get the protec* 
tion of the law for onr religious beliefs and 
practices recognised. Let the Government be 
repentant and say that "we have seen the error 
of our ways" (tnrniog to Mr. Boss Ahton). 
These are the words which my friend Mr. Boas 
Alston wanted me to say as my last words and 
they shall be my last words, bnt with regard to 
the action proper for the Govemmenl (la'igh' 
ter) But will the Government say that? Is it 
going to abide by that pledge of freedom of 
Faith ? Or would the Government say,— 'No, 
we are powerful, we are Strong, wo have dread* 
noughts, we have aeioplanes, wo have nil this 
soldiery, we have mnobine guns, we have all 
this paraphernalia of destruction with ns, we 
command treniendons power, we have beaten 
the most powerful nation m Europe, thoogh of 
course with the help of twenty*eix Allies 
(laughter) and India’s men, money and other 
resources but — that s another story (laugh- 
ter) — wo cannot tolerate jotir religious 
opinions and acts If they say that, we can 
understand that Therefore, it is not for the 
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purpose of defending ourselves bnfc it is to 
make this issue clear — because it is a national 
issue — nay more than that — it is an issue 
on which the history of the world to a great 
extent depends — whether in the civilised 
century, man’s word shall be deemed higher 
than the word of God. The trial is not “ Maho- 
med Ali and six others vers7is the Crown,” but 
“God versus man.” This case is, therefore, 
between God and man. That is the trial. 
The whole question is “ Shall God dominate 
over man or shall man dominate over God”? 

Seating Over Thin Ice. 

Now, Gentlemen, ' you were here, .though 
it was not intended for you — you happened 
to be here — when we refused to stand up when 
the Judge asked us to do so. We have always 
dissociated ourselves from and repudiated 
the idea of showing any disrespect to the Judge. 
We are not foolish enough to create any un- 
necessary unpleasantness or to worry the Judge 
or irritate him. Wo have no grudge against 
him. But the whole question was with regard 
to respect to a man as against respect to God. 
As my brother has said . in the lower court, 
and as I say before you now, we do not re? 
cognise the King any longer as our King — 
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■we do not owe any loyalty to any man who 
denies onr right to be loyal to God I have 
not a word to saj cgamst the King— I have 
not a word against the Boyal family. But 
where the qnestioa of God comes in as against 
the Government I caonnot have any respect 
for a Government when that Government 
demands from me that I most not first respect 
God and His laws. Therefore, the whole 
question really is, as I have said, between 
God and man. The Pnbhc Presecntor has 
very skilfully slated his case and when he 
came to our religious beliefs aud the com- 
mandments of God, he was anxious to get 
over it as quickly as possible He was 
skating over tbm ice? He brushed ail that 
aside. Now to challenge him —I challenge the 
Judge to give a decision on the point. It is 
not at all a question of facts with which you, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, hove to deal. If the 
'Judge deals with the question of law in hts 
summing up— and sentences ns, if the verdict 
of the Jury goes against ns in the case in 
which yon net as Jurors, and if bo oiercises his 
right as a Judge to decide both as regards the 
facts and the law m the cases m which you 
act merely as assessors, after you give your 
opinion os assessors — il bo sentences us, dis- 
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regarding our religious obligations, then our 
course will be clear. It does not matter what 
punishment we are iikel.y to get and under 
what section of the Penal Code we get it 
as there are any number of sections — 
sections 120-B, 131, 109, 505, 117 and so on- 
As regards those sections and the various 
charges so far as I am concerned, I was greatly 
confused, and I am trying to compute how 
many years altogether I shall get (laughter), I 
have but one life and I do not know if it can 
cover the manj^ years that I shall get if I am 
punished according to my desert (laughter). 
But that is absolutely immaterial. 

God and King. 

The whole thing is this. I want a decision 
from the Court on behalf of this Government 
that the C ourts of India cannot give any pro- 
tection to a man who does the thing that I have 
done, though it admits that it is precisely the 
thing that his religion commands — his God 
demand — from him. God is not clamouring 
from the house-top. He is shouting from 
His eternally high throne — clamouring from 
there — “ Man whom I have created from 
Just a clot of blood, whom I raised to 
whatever of power and glory you possess — 
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whatever you have and whatever you are 
it IS I who gave it to you and made all this for 
you — 1 want yon to sene Me and not a 
creature oj Mine Whatever respect I may 
have for the king, I may not bow before hitn 
when he asks me not to bow before my God 
and His commandments 

Queen's Pboolamation— Proxfotion or 
Bblioious Feelings 

Ihc Judge bad hinted something about the 
belief'^ of some sects He said — Suppose a 
sect of the Hindu demands human sacndce 
I do not know if any religion m India de* 
luands human secnfice It is not a question 
of individual belief that was involved in oor 
caaj Then the Public Prosecator had said 
i>e bad different sects among ourselves We 
qu irrolled among ourselves os to which of 
thfeao IS right ond which is wrung Wulli it is 
not a qoeslioD of which sect IS right Do 
know which religion IS right and uhich reli* 
gion IS wrong? In this it is not a question of onr 
belief alone It is the question of the belief of 
everj Moslem But even if it was a ca«o of 
particular sect, do you mean to say that the 
Proclamation of the Queen in 1868 required at 
ih it time that each and every one of the 330 
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rD'Uions of people of India ranst be agreed — 
call the heavens and the whole earth and all 
the planets and tho men in the moon and all 
the men in the Mars — every one must be 
agreed that this was the one true and correct 
Faith and it was then that the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation provided protection ? No protec- 
tion would have been required for such a 
Faith. What is the Penal Code itself for? 
It is to give you the protection that I 
seek — that I may not hurt your religious 
feelings. In to-day’s “Ncjy Times" we find 
that some men — Khilafat men — have been 
prosecuted in Calcutta because they hurt the 
religious feelings of a Policeman by asking 
him to resign Government service. (Laughter). 
I have not the least doubt that these men will 
be condemned. But yon sec there is a provi- 
sion of law even for protecting a Policeman’s 
religious feelings. Take another case. A little 
piece of stone which some men worship and 
worship with full intensity — with as much 
intensity as my own when I say my prayers — 
possibly with greater intensity than mine. You 
do not approve of it — you heartily disapprove 
of it — and want to remove it. But cun you do 
it ? You cannot. The law gives the man who 
worships it its protection. Why does it do so ? 
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IS not because the mao’s religion is goo3 bat 
becanso of the man’s feelings Because the 
framers of the law say that it is not good 
religion that they seek to protect, but it is the 
man’s religions feelmga It is not the objec* 
tive religion but tbe subjective feelings of the 
man that have to be protected. It is this 
that Lord Macaulay and others sought to 
protect— tbe religious feelings of a brother 
man, however foolish and superstitious and 
wrong they may be It la this that you hive 
got to protect, and the law provides this protec* 
tion But I base ray case upon the Queen's 
Proclamation and tbe King’s Proclamations 
So the Judge has got to declare whether these 
Proclamations have any value in a law court 
or not That picture (pointing to the picture 
of King Edward VU) is there to remind the 
Judge that he has to give us the protection of 
the King's (aw You will toko that law from 
him because yon cannot cither tike the law 
from mo or from toy friond there (pointing to 
the Public Prosecutor) Jf you took your bw 
from him you will bo m » perilous slate— trnl) 
a sad plight (laughter) 

Tin* Qoohan a*ji> Its Thaditions. 

But m this case, it is not the case of any 
man’s individual opinion or the opinion of 
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a smsll number of Mn^Fnlmnn?, though you 
cannot liuvt the feelings — the religious feelings 
— even of these. Hc*re it ib not (question of 
a sect but of a religion. No person who calls 
Ihiiisclf a Miissahnan can go out'^ido tiiis 
book (pointing to the Quoran' . TiOok at this 
translation in Enghsh. This book i.s full of 
repetition. Altogether it is only about 500 
pages. It is this hook which conafitutes the 
chief source of our religions laws. T vrish to 
explain this, so that there, may not he tiny 
luisnndcrstanriing. Yon ought to know where 
luy religion is to he found. T do not take it 
from any individual's b'-'iief.s. My religion is .all 
contained in the first in.stance in this tiny 
volume. Then come the Traditions of our 
Prophet. But about this original .source (point- 
ing to the Quoran) there is not one .single 
sect of Musaslmans that difi'er.s about n .single 
syllable. Therefore, yon vrill find that here is 
a solid bed-rock for our Faith, about vrhich 
there is no difference of opinion. In the case 
of the Prophet’s traditions even if one of Iho 
companions of the Prophet said that the 
Prophet said so and so and if that Tradition, 
handed down from his companions, is against 
or in contravention of anything contained in 
this hook, no Moslem will accept that tradition. 
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'We shall mi beheve anything that is attnbat- 
ed to the Prophet, if it is against the Qnoraa 
Bat i{ it explains it (the Qooran) or supple* 
meats it {adjuvandi causa or supplendi causa) 
we may accept it I wish to make no odious 
comparisons But what I wish to point out 
13 that the four gospels of the Christian Scrip* 
tures, if we have to test their authenticity — 
(mterropted by the Court) 

The Court — 1 cannot allow you to go on in 
this way It is not strictly relevant to the casCy 
Ate you speaking in your defence or not ^ 
What IS your point ? 

M M All— My point is that even the 
Prophet's Traditions have been authenticated 
with the greatest ease, but their testimony^ 
too, cannot override the dictates of the Quoran 
on which all sects of Islams agree It has 
been said that there ate sects Well, I am not 
going to base my case upon anything which 
IS subject Co Che differences of sects. I om 
going to base my case upon the solid bedrock 
of the Quoran If you will give mo the oppor- 
tunity to make the Jury understand what 
my Itiend the Public Prosecutorhas so lightly 
brushed aside altogether 
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The Court — I cannot turn this trial into 
•a religious controversy. This is irrelevant. 
You cannot cite these texts here. 

M. M. Aii — They are contained in my 
statement in the lower court. They are on 
my record. I wish to explain their bearing 
to the Jury. Well, i^ I am not allowed to* 
explain my case I will stop. 

. The Court — Why bring out this religious 
matter, which has no concern with me ? I do 
not want to limit you unnecessarily. You 
must confine yourself to the charges against 
you. 

M. M. Ali — I entirely differ from the court 
in this matter. I think I am entitled to 
explain as to what my religion lays down 
without any difference of sects and to prove 
that this is the religion which the law protects. 
Tell me that the law does not protect my 
religion and I am satisfied I will sit down. 

I do not know how you are going to sum up 
•the case to the Jury. Therefore, before you 
have summed up and their verdict is delivered 
J am putting this before the Jury. 

Keligion and Cbiminal Offence. 

The Court — I shall tell the Jury, however, 
ihat the excuse that you offer is no' excuse if 
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YOU have done anything \^hich is a criminil 
offence — that religion is no excuse for a 
Griramal offence, 

M. M. Ali — Therefore, it soema to me that 
the sunnning up, too, is already done betore I 
have done with addressing the Jury. There 
have been so many things, too previous in this 
tiial 

The Court — Whether yon have committed 
the offence or not, has to bo decided according 
to the law of the land 

“M. M, Ah — There ts nothing which is 
required by a man's religion which can be an 
offence m Biitiib India as long as the Procla* 
mation held. Yon cannot in this country ask 
a Hindu to kill a cow Before onlisung 
recruits you have to take people's answers 
down and you bind them by a certain oath. 
This IS the Form (showing the Form) upon 
which soldiers oro enlisted. People lake tbo 
oath that they will abide by their pledge. Yet 
not a single Hindu soldier who takes that oath 
will kill a cow m spite of all the allegiance that 
he might owe to the King. Therefore if bis 
Officer commands him to kill a cow and the 
Hindu soldier refuses it, will he be hauled up 
before this Court ? If the Commander ordert 
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a Hindu or a Mussalman soldier to use cow or 
swine greased cartridges — which the Hindu 
and Mussalmans won’t touch and he refuses 
to do it, could he be brought before any Court 
of Law ? The Queen’s Proclamation will give 
him the protection — no matter what your 
Penal Code might say. 8o long as what I do is 
enjoined by my religion no Indian Penal Code 
or other penal law can touch me because the 
Queen's Proclamation is there, as long as the 
Queen’s snccessor is the Buler, as long as the 
King's picture is here, you, the Judge, will have 
to take your orders from the Queen’s Procla- 
mation and the King’s; otherwise I will know 
that the whole thing was a ^ camouflage and 
that all this talk about , tolerance was sheer 
cant and hypocrisy. Now, in this Form you 
will see there is a question (roads the Form)— 
“Are . you willing to go wherever ordered by 
land or sea and allow no caste usage to interfere 
with your Military duty J take it that every 
soldier at the time of enlisting has got to 
answer this in the affirmative and to sign this 
Form. That does not allow the Commandant to 
believe that’ no religious commandment is there- 
fore binding on a soldier. Supposing the man 
is asked to kill a cow by his officer to provide 
beef for him. The man absolutely refuses that 
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and he qnotbs his scnptnies and shattrat No 
section of youx Pena) Code will ever assist 
the Judge or the Jury to declare that thiaman 
wonld be punished because he is acting accord- 
mg to his religion that he cannot be 
punished, and I sit down No, Gentlemen, you 
have to write on every «ection throughout the 
Penal Code and every other law, the favourite 
phrase of the lawyers “without prejudice/’ »e, 
“without prejudice” to a man’s religion You 
say that there are bad customs like 'Satr 
which we cannot allow Then you should de« 
dare the castoms rbtch you will allow aod 
conditions on which you will be toler&ut Evsn 
murder is not murder if the man's religion 
demands it And the Queen gave the law's 
protection by the Proclamation to that religion 
Yon say there are many religions and sects in 
this country Well, then, you should have pro- 
claimed that such and such religions shall 
receive protection You should have made it 
clear that on these conditions alono whosoever 
wanted to Jive within this Empire will be 
allowed to live and regarded os loyal subject. 
Whoever did not want to hve withm the orbit 
of this loyalty, that mao would either have 
walked out of Ibis Empire or would bare 
kicked you oufjof it 
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The Evidence — Trivial Things. 

My friend the Public Prosecutor told yon- 
^ihat we are very sincere, that we are people 
who are straight forward. I am thankful to him 
for this compliment. But he did this for his 
own purpose, and I am going to use it for my 
purpose now. Gentlemen, you will now under- 
'stand that we are not the people who are going 
to be easily frightened into telling untruths *to 
> escape punishment, if we deserve it on the 
' evidence laid before you. Whatever evidence 
there is in this case is trivial character and I 
will not worry you about these trivial things. 1 
am not going to bother about the evidence 
regarding the time. We left the Kanyashala 
or returned to it or about the Subjects Com- 
mittee, which was led to prove our association. 
Association with whom ? Association with my 
brother? In that case the Public Prosecutor 
-could similarly have given the whole of_our 
past history and with his chronological order 
should have been placed in the evidence before 
you that my brother was present at my birth 
that we live together in the same home, that 
he took away my pocket-money when we 
•were in school — and when I demanded back 
.my money he beat me black and- blue 
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(Iaughter)jj This is association (laughter). All 
this, Gentlemen of the Jury, is trivial evidence. 
The main case is — Does the Queen's Procla- 
mation give protection to tbs Muslim religion 
or not ? My whole contention is that if wo 
ask the Muslim soldier to give up serving m 
the British Army and to refuse to reornit^ 
and ask other people not to be recruited, and 
wo say and prove that it is to be found in the 
Quoran, then, we ace immune. Yon cannot 
pvmish ns. Whore the Penal Code la not 
opposed to the Quoran. it stands. • "WTien tbo 
Penal Code is in antagonism to the (^aorin it 
does not stand. It must go. That is tbs 
whole case. If I am wrong m this, let tba 
Judge decide, I will be content. You. Gentle- 
men, must not take what tbo prosecution nji 
about individual opinion as aflectiDg onr case 
though even in that caso we have got to think 
of the man’s religious (eelmgs. I have given 
you 17 or 18 out of the 34 Hadises and the 
SIX verses from the Quoran. cited by Moulana 
Husain Ahmed Sahib From these very 
citations the Gentlemen of the Jury and the 
presiding Judgo may understand very clearly 
what a Muslim must not do. The Public 
Prosecutor has talked of verses cited without 
their contexts It was to avoid this that I 
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%ave giTen long extracts from the so 

lihat yon may be easily able to understand to • 
the context. I say, ask any Muslim of any 
sect, send for any man — even the court 
•chaprasi — and ask him to say if what I say i« 
written im the Quoran or not. He will easily 
'.point it out for you if he can read the Quoran, 
^nd if he knows Arabic he willjexpiain it to 
jou. There would be no difference of opinion; ' 
I challenge the Government, I challenge the • 
prosecution to produce any man, to produce 
•any judicial opinion or Fatwa to show that 
what we declared is wrong. ■ There might, be 
•a dilierence between the Shias and the Sunnis, ■ 
there is a difference abon^ the Kbilafat 
•questions. The Shias do not believe in the . 
Sultan’s Khilafat. There might be some 
difference about some other matters ; but there 
;is no difference of opinion about this. Aa 
(regards non-co-operation generally -there . 
might be a difference of opinion. There 
-might be men who are against relinquishing 
-honours of service or giving up grants-in-aid . 
'to schools. They say this is a matter ol 
business and not of friendship or co-operation;.- 
.you may retain this grant or leave. it. , But,, 
after all, it is a small minority that says bo, 
^and many of this minority have, sold thppt- , 
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selves to Government But so far as the 
question of killing another Mussalman is con* 
cerned there is no difference of opinion This 
IS the main point 

The Charges 

^ow, Gentlemen, I want to say something 
about the charges It is not for you, Gentle- 
men, nor for me. to object to the misjoinder 
of charges If I am to address anyone on 
that point, I shall address the Jndge I thmk 
X am within my rights if I refer to this Bat 
^ so far aa you are concerned, I may tell yon. 
Gentlemen, that any number of sections— 109, 
117, 120, 131 and 005 of the Indian Penal Code 
have bean jamblod togetbor for the purpose of 
creating cenfastons — though section 233 of the 
Orimiiial Procedure Code lays down that these 
several charges cannot be joined Section 233 
runs thus — 

‘ For every distinct offence of which any 
person accused there abail he a separato charge 
and every such charge shall he tried separately 
except ID the cases mentioned in sections 234. 
235, 23Gand 239, section 234 saja when a 
person IS accused of more offence than one of 
the same kind committed within the space of 
12 months from the first to the last of such 
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offences, he may be charged with, and tried ■ 
at one trial for any number of them not exceed- 
ing three.” 

The court — do not think you should trou- 
ble yourself in reading this to the Jury, There 
cannot be any recasting of the charges at this 
late stage. 

Moulana Mahomed AH — The general rule 
is that the individuals should be separately 
tried and the charges should be separately 
dealt with, becanses if this is not done it will 
prejudice the accused and it will prejudice the 
Gentlemen cf the Jury and do not know why 
they are jumbled together, but it seems to me 
that all representing the Crown have crimin- 
ally conspired (laughter) so that so many 
sections of the law have been brought in only 
to confuse everybody- I do not know whether 
any of you, Gentlemen, have understood them 
clearly. I did not quite understand what the first 
charge and what was the second charge — what 
wks to go before yon as Jury and what was to go 
before the Judge and before you as Assessors. 
It was not quite clear until to-day. When I 
was being brought here from Waltair, one of 
the Policemen escorting me in the special 
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tram asked me Trith what offence I bad been 
charged. I did not kQotr» but told him that 
my Trarrant bad recited sections 120, 121. 605 
and 117 The Policeman drolly remarked 
in TJrdn which mean “They may apply os 
many as they like, for, after all they are home- 
made sections” (langhier) I wonder if any 
of yon, Gentlemen, hate played billiards "Well, 
theze are three balls in biliard and yon Score 
by hitting yonr ball in such a way that it hits 
the other two or hits another and then drops 
inte one of the packets attached to the table 
or forces the other balls into these packets 
B«t sometimes those ctrsed ball lie on tbe 
table m sneb a manner that yon don't know 
what to do with them to score and this happens 
infernally frequently to tbe beginner 'Well, 
tbe advice that will sn sacb a case get from 
the more experienced is to bit hard and troat 
the rest to lack (laughter) and not nnoften 
score what is called a flake in your opponent’s 
case and a tcry difBcnlt stroke, of course in 
your own way (laughter) Well, Gentlemen, 
that’s precisely what the prosecution has don^ 
with tbe charges It has bit bard and trosis 
you and the Judge for a score. Cut off so 
many sections one orlwo may manage to slick 
(laughter) 
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Two Main Offences. 

The whole thing, so far as I underatann, 
is that there are two main offences with 
which wo are charged. The first offence is an 
-agreement constituting criminal conspirac}’ 
-and the second is the attempt to commit 
offence — (after interruption by the Court) 
agreement to commit a criminal offence which 
makes it a criminal conspiracy, and, secondly, 
te commit an action in pursuance of that cons- 
piracy. There are the first two charges. Then 
•c»mes the question of my statement, which was 
likely to seduce toe troops from their loyalty. 
The* of course comes the abetment by the 
several co-accused. I am told the only thing 
that will so before you as Jury will be the 
-attempt in pursuance of that conspiracy. But 
I will take up the first charge first — as regards 
an agreement. I am not quite sure whether 
any of you, Gentlemen, know that these 
sections, 120-A and 120-B, were added to the 
Penal Code not so very long ago, and I hap- 
pened to be present in the Council meeting in 
which the Conspiracy Bill was passed. I was 
sitting in the Press gallery, during the lunch 
interval when my old friend. Sir 'William 
Yincent came into the hall of the Council. I 
was sitting with a distinguished Journalist 
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■who has since become a Moderate leader and 
particular friend of Government Sit 
■William Vincent asked mo jovially if we two 
■wore conspiring. I said to him— “For cons- 
piring, an agreement ia necessaay and as yoa 
know only too well I never agree with any- 
body (laughter) ” And, Gentlemen of the Jury, 
truly enough, there has been no agreement 
No evidence has been laid abont agreement 
whether here or in the lower court “It is 
a matter of presumption,** says the Public 
Pro'^ecntor And it is really upon pre* 
sumption that they are going to transport 
me for life to take me away from my 
famil), to take me av>ay from my girl, to 
take me away from my wife and aged 
mother — ^to take me away from my country 
which 18 etill more important to mo and all 
this on a matter of ‘presumption*. Not a single 
witness came m to say that there was even a 
discussion about it I am not quite sure 
whether the Judge was filling the gaps in the 
evidence by asking ns questions abont this 
Anyhow I paid m reply that we never discuss 
ed the question about the troops Wo arr told 
b} the prosecution that the accused knoiv more 
th-in the prosecution. I think that is perfectly 
true As a matter ol fact, the prosecution. 
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knows so Tory little (laughter) and they pretend 
to increase their knowledge with the assistance 
of the invention of the Police (laughter). Yes> 
the accused knew what the prosecution does, 
not. But have they not put' all their cards on 
the table before the committing Magistrate ? 

(xENESIS OF THE PboSECUTION. 

You, Gentlemen, have had a long recitation 
in this court when the Clerk of the Crown 
read my statement I made in the lower court,. 
In that statement I showed very clearly the 
whole genesis of these prosecutions, and 
I hope you listened to it very carefully* 
It gives you the whole genesis of this- 
case. Well, I am supposed to be a very frank 
man — we are very frank people. Ex-hypo- 
thesis, you will take it that we are truthful 
people also. So far as any agreement to tell 
the Muslim troops in India — even what the law 
of Islam is — is concerned, there was none 
beyond this Eesolution before you. But if to- 
day a man calls himself a Mussalman he is 
bound to abide by what is contained in the 
Quoran. If one single syllable of it I reject, I 
am not a Mussalman. I nday be the worst, 
sinner, I may be no matter however so sinful 
— I will still be so long as I do not reject any-' 
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'^thing oul of this book — a MuBsalinan Bet 
the moment I reject this howeter pious or 
otherwise I may be» I am not a Mnssalman 
and whatever is contained in the Qooran I am 
required by the same law of the Qaoran to go 
and preach to everybody in the world — even 
to non Moalezua Take the case ot my revered 
friend here Matilona Hnssain Ahmed babib 
He has been teaching in Medina — he is the 
disciple of Mantana Mahmnd nI>Hasan Saheb 
the late Shaikbnl Hind It was from the 
Hejaz that he was arrested and taken to£gypt 
■and then to Malta He was teaching at Medina 
for ten years He taught there tbe Prophet's 
traditions Snpposmg bo sits ontside his 
honse and he reads the Qooam and be reads 
tho’-e very verses that whoever kills a Muslim 
wilfully will find bis reward in Hell Ho will 
abide there in ever God’s wroth will bo for 
with him God will enrso bim And Gdd had 
prepared for him a severe torment Sopposmg 
when be was reciting Ibis a Mnslim soldier 
was passing there Will yon soy that Monlans 
Hn'som Abmed has committed a criino coder 
section 505, Indian Penal Code ? If yon wiU 
say this then why all this tall talk oboat 
toleration ^ Or, suppose a Muslim sepoy 
eomes to a moqno, would the ■Maulana 
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a criminal because he recited this verse in the- 
•service while that soldier was there ? Take- 
another case. A sepoy comes to him and says. 
— “ Maulana, I want to know what is the law 
of Islam : I am required to go to Mesopotamia 
to fight against the ’ Khilafat, is it lawful for 
me to go there and fight against Mussalmans?’' 
The Maulana says it is unlawful. If he says 
it is lawful then he becomes a Kafer. If he. 
keeps silent God will curse him and the whole 
world will curse him. Therefore he will have 
to say — ‘‘No it is not lawful ?" It is his duty 
as a religious teacher when a man comes in 
and asks him what is the Islamic law, to- 
explain to him truly the law of Islam. But 
if he cannot for fear of the Penal Code tell tho- 
truth then the curse of God comes in. 

The Quoe&n’s Injunctions. 

Take another case. The Maulana goes in a-, 
train and finds Moslems going to Mesopotomia. 
to fight against other Mussalmans and the' 
Khalifa or against people who are waging 
Jehad. The Maulana tells them — “It is- 
unlawful ; this is not allowed by Islam.” The 
Prophet say “Bo not become Kafars after me by. 
killing each other”. Will you give the Mau^ 
lana no protection of the law ? You may say — - 
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Well, it IS alright for him to say this m his 
prayer And when Boraebody coma and asfe* 
him what is the Islamic law, it is right for him 
to say so as a religions teacher But it is noi 
his duty to go to the honse-top and proclaim it 
from there, then it would be seduction Then 
it wonld come under section 505 and section 
117, or, for the matter of that section 121*A or 
121>B I say that evoh that is intolerance 
because the Quoran lays down clearly who will 
receive salvation and who will not (Quotes 
from the Quoran) I am not quoting that small 
chapter of the Quoran m which God swears hy 
the world’s history In that God says— “I 
swear by the world s history ” 1 swear by all 
the time that has passed before that all are 
certainly in perdition but the faithful 
who will do good works and tell other people 
to do the right thing and to have fortitude m 
case they are not successful The fonr 
conditions required for a Moslem to 
salvation nro contained in ibis the shortest 
chapter of the Quoran A man’s salvation 
depend upon these That ho most have faith 
Then he must act upon that faith Man who 
believes in Islam says his prayers, gives alms, 
fast m the Ramzan, goes to Mecca and does 
cot irart anybody V<f joa lb;ak IboJ he wjJi 
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liave salvation with only this ? No because 
the Quoran says — the third step, too, yon 
must take — that you must go and — preach 
"those good things to everybody. You 
must go and propagate these doctrines. You 
-are not born to save only yourself. You are 
hereto save your neighbours as well. Therefore 
the three things that a Moslem must do are that 
he must believe, he must act according to bis 
belief and he must also propagate that belief. 
If a Muslim says that he believes the killing 
-another Muslim is haram and he goes and kills 
him, he may not win salvation. But he is ‘ 
'nevertheless a Muslim if he really believes that 
he is a sinner. Of course if he denies that it is 
haram, he rights the Quoran and then he is 
Karir. But suppose he believes that it is haram 
;and does not kill another Muslim, he may not 
yet win salvation if he sits idly and lets other 
kill him. But if he is not idle and goes and 
tells other "people also that is haram then too he 
may win salvation unless he persists in his 
propaganda even his efforts fail. If he fails in 
his propaganda and he suffers because of 
section 505 and section 117 arid is sent to jail, 
what is he to do ? He must show fortitude. 
He may be hanged, he may be drawn, he may 
be quartered, But he must shew fortitude and 
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porsQTere in his mission Then -only wiU he 
win salvation and escape perdition He must 
not try to change God’s law by one single 
syltabie He most abide by it and face all the 
consequence 

Gentlemen, it is not an easy thing te go 
to Paradise and claim the embraces of the 
Hburtx An TJrda poet says It is to step 
bo\dl> towards the sacrificial altar of Love ' 
people imagine it is easy to be a Mnsaaloiin 
By clipping one's monatachs of growing a long 
heard and mntteriog prayers one does become 
a Muslim He has got to do all those things . 
bnt he has got'to do many other things besides 
because we are required to do all these things 
by our religion It is not enough that I should 
not go to war. I have got to go and induce 
other Muslims also not to go to war to fight 
their brothers 

1 shall induce him in every possible way. I 
must take the rifle out of bis band but not by 
force, not by compufgion— ^but by cfcarly 
expounding our religions law. We ore saved 
only when wo have saved the people from 
going to fight and kill no other Mussalmans 
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Who ABE Beal “ Sedtjobbs*'? 

Grentlemen, a military gentleman, like Colo- 
nel Gwyer in this case, went to Bombay. His 
name is Colonel Beach. On the 20th October, 
so a telegram in the Ptmieertell us, this gallant 
officer who had gone down from the Army 
Head Quarters, Simla, met the members of my 
profession — perhaps to seduce them from their 
duty (laughter) — Editors of local newspapers 
and news-agencies in a round table conference 
and among many other things this military 
officer said as follows with reference to the 
arrest of AU Brothers, though the matter was 
still sub-judice and it seems to me that from 
'the Viceroy down to this Military officer all at 
Simla are privileged to do that (laughter) (Beads 
from a paper). Beferring to the arrest of the 
All Brothers, Colonel Beach, speaking as a 
soldier, said “that it would be worth while ask- 
ing those who are trying to seduce soldiers to 
consider for a moment if a soldier who once 
turns as deserter would be loyal to any other 
cause to which he was won over.” That was 
Colonel Beach speaking as he tells yon. as a 
soldier. Well done ! Colonel Beach (laughter) 

A most sound doctrine and a remarkably good 
logic for a soldier (laughter) ! But speaking not 
as a soldier but as a Mussalman, may I ask whO' 
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IS the se(lucer? Every child born into this 
“World is first a soldier o{ God and it ts mei 
like Colonel Beach and Colonel Gwyer who 
ate tbe seducer that seduce him from his 
first dutj and his sol- alK^ianca May we 
not equally a^k these Benches and Gwyets 
God’s soldier?, who once turned deierlers 
would be loyal to them and to their use to 
which they had been won over? A man’s 
first dut) 18 to hts God Tbe Qnoran tolls us 
that before mans suits ware not into (heir 
bodies they wore asked by God ' Am I not 
your Lord ' , and they answered m unison 
“Aye', well, hang all the souls, Gontleuien 
There was all the agreement that jou need (or 
a crtmino) conspiracy under section 120 A aad 
120 B (laughter) No, Gentloaien, it is your 
Beeches of tho Army Head Quarters of Simla 
and yout Gwyera of tho Western Command 
that seduce soldiors from their duty If you 
have ony faith, if you have any belief in God 
then your first duty, your prior allegiance is 
to God Is it not tbo duty of Cbriatmns who 
believe in Christ, is it not the belief of the 
Hindus — IS It not a Hindu’s first duty to obey 
liord Krishna ? Still wo talk of allegiance b 
Kings still wo talk of loyalty » An English- 
man— not a Mnssalraan^bnt a Cbrutian, 
22C 
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'Mr. H. G. Wells, wrote a book alter the wai, 
sort of allegory of the whole British nation— 
I do not know whether any of you has read, it. 
•■'It is called “ Mr. Brittling sees it through” — 
; And what does he say ? What does Mr. Brittl- 
.ing, who is supposed to be the average 
Englishman, see through the terrible war? 
He says that religion is the first thing and it 
is the last thing. A man who does not begin 
with it and who does not end with it has not 
lived true life, has not found the true 
meaning of life. His only allegiance — his 
only duty — is to God. He might have his 
craps of honour, he may have his fragments of 
loyalty, but when it comes to the rest ol 
loyalty to God, allegiance to God, and these 
fragmentary loyalties, all these craps of 
honour, — they are like a mere scrap of 
paper passed ' through fire that shrivels up 
"'and is scattered to the four winds or merely 
blackens a man’s hand as so much met. 
That is what an average Englishman as 
seen through this was publicly said. And 
it is after this war that God’s law is to be 
brushed aside 'for us in India because man’s 
law — ’Section 123'B & 131 & 505 & 117 are to 
prevail over God’s law. When I have Swaraj 
I will see to it that I do not let any one seduce 
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my felloW'COtiQtrjintn from their Irtie loyalty. 
Bat so long asl 'vrant to reside in British India 
I claim the protection of the Qneen'a Procla- 
metion. If I veto a Hindn I would hvao 
said the ^atne thing What r.as Christ supposed 
to have said — (interrupted) (The Court rose 
for the day in the midst of the sentence ) 
Maulana Mahomed Ali — Well, Gentle men 
the court stops me at ‘Christ I shall tell you 
to-marrow what Christ is supposed to have 
said. 


Pbocbedikos of 27Tn OcTonFii 
Montana Mahomed Ali, contiomog his 
address to the Jury, said — 

Gentlemen of the Jury, I was explainiug 
to you that tho proclamation of the Queen 
made in 1858, confirmed by the late King 
Edward, in the Proclamation, made on the- 
fiftieth anniversary of the Queen’s proclamation 
and also confirmed by letters addressed to the 
Princes and the people of India by KingGeorge 
alter his accession to the throne gave the 
protection of the law to His Majesty’s subjects 
in India with regard to their religious beliefs 
and religious practices, and I was telling you 
that that was the whole of our case. And that 
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-whatever may be an offence according to the 
Penal Code, or for the matter of that any other 
-code, if any person — be he Hindu or Mussal* 
man or Christian — does a thing vrhich hie 
^religion requires him to do,, then even 
if that is an offence under the Penal Code 
or any other law that is enforced in British 
India, that law cannot stand in his way and 
he cannot be punished. The law gives him 
'its protection, as stated in there three IProcIa- 
mations. But it is not his sword that you are 
to take ; he has got to prove it that his religion 
requires it. He has got to explain it. As I 
had told you yesterday, this trial is really a 
very important trial because, after all, the 
clear issue involved in it is whether Clod’s law 
is- to prevail or whether man’s law is to override 
Hod’s law — whether the Queen’s proclamation 
has any value — whether the King’s solemn 
pledge has any value or not, whether the Judge 
is hound by it — whether the Jury is bound by 
•it or not. It will not be possible for me to 
explain my case when the Judge has summed 
up. I do not know how he is going to sum 
' up. But it is on this point that the Judge’s 
-summing-up will be of importance. You cannot 
take the law either from the Public Prosecutor 
• or from me. But you have got to take it from. 
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ibo Jn3ge Bnt, at the same time, I ask you 
to underslana, GenUemen ot the Jury, that if 
you to*6ay deny a Einda or a MussMmon or a 
Christian, bis right to do bis duty to God— to 
do what bi8 Faith onjoms him to do under 
pains and penalties — Ihongh not of this world 
but of another, a futore world— if yon do not 
a’low him to do what his religion demands of 
him to do, when I eay, you yourselves will be a 
party to the destruction of the religious freedom 
enjoyed in this conotri. and given by the 
Queen’s ProcHmation It is not a question of 
a particular *faitb—*tt ts not a question of the 
Hindu Faith or the Christian Faith or the 
Muslim Faith or the Jewish Faith l)\ery 
Faith, oven that of ecepiic — even that of an 
atheist — has to be protected— but the free- 
dom of all these people wii( bo taken away 
and I askjou — will you bo a part} to this? 

I was telling you yostorday what Mr. H G. 
Wells has said in his book ** God, tho Invisi- 
ble Kmg" and also m another book of bis a 
BoveI“ The Soul of a Bishop” He wrilfs— 
a sav ing has been avtrihed to the Master J csu» 
Christ — on whom let thcro ba peace— "llendcr 
qdIo C®sac whit is Osoiar'aatid render uni* 
God what IS God's And then ho isks— 
who )« this CsDsar that waoU to sharr i^is 
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world with God? What is Coosar’s that is not 
at the same lime God’s ? The world is not 
divided into iwo parts — one God’s and the 
other Cajsar’s. No ? There are not the two 
Kings of Brentfort. God is the solo Euler^ 
And if the king or any other human creature, 
be he the head of a republic or the Judge or 
a member of the Jury demands from you any- 
thing ho must demand for God and through 
God. If they demand from you anything 
which is against God, then that demand is not 
to be satisfied. It is God alone whose demand 
is to be satisfied. This, says Mr. H.G. Wells, 
is coming to be the universal Modern Reli- 
gion. Whether it is that or not, it is certainly 
the religion for every Muslim. It is not a 
question of my individual faith — my own 
whims and idiosyncracies. I challenge the 
Government, I challenge the Public Prosecutor 
to produce any man in this trial to produce 
any man, to say any Mussalman who could 
say that, in spite of what God says, if thh 
Government of the day says “ you must noli 
do this although his religion requires it,” any 
Mussalman who could say well, in' that case,’ 
I must follow rhe Government. And a Mus-' 
salman who says that, I say openly, is not a 
Mussalman. And I believe that this is alsd 
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ttae of the Htodus, Ghttsitans, Jews, trQe m 
the case of everyone who believes in G-od 

About the Amir of Apqhanisan 
Yon have got to see to this that every Mns<;al< 
man who lives m British India anywhere that 
a Moslem dwells bo is under the protection of 
the Queen’s proclamation He is to follow 
the law of the hnd bat without prejudice to 
his faith When we were interned we said the 
same thing to the Viceroy we are tellmg 
yon now When he wanted to release us 
from internment, but on certain conditions 
that we shall do this and not do the other, 
we said "we shall agree to those coodit ons 
without prejudice to our faith" Agam 
as long ago as the 9th July, 1919, we sent a 
letter through the Superintendent of the Beta! 
Jail where we were confined to the Viceroy 
Therein we sud but since Government is 
apparently uninformed about the member m 
which our Faith colour and is meant to colour 
all onr nations including those which for the 
sake of convenience are generally charac* 
tensed ns mundane one, things rau*t be made 
clear, and is this Islam does not permit the 
believer to pronounce and adverse judgment 
sgsiasi asoiber h^taver jniboai saofecoo'fisc' 
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ing proof : wo conW not of course fight 

against our MosUun brothers without making 
sure that they were guilty of wanton aggres- 
sion nnil did not take up arms in defence 
of their faUh.” (This was in relation »o 
the war that was going on between the 
British and the Afghan in 1(110). “Now our 
position is this. Without bettor proof of th" 
Ameer’s maiico or madness wo certainly do 
not want Indian soldiers including the Mns- 
salman, and parttcularly with our own 
encourageumnt and assistance to attaeV: 
Afghanistan and effoctively occupy it first ivnit 
then be a prey to more perplexity and per- 
turbation afterwards — these wero Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s own words and leave it to us to add 
one more appeal to the many already made so 
frantically and so utterly lielpless for the 
evacuation of Moslem territory and for spar- 
ing that remnants of the temporal power of 
Islam." 

And we said — "This is only a repetition in 
brief of that which we have stated clearly 
enough and at considerable length in onr 
representation of the 2ith April to Your 
Excellency and for this we have ample 
authority in our religion." I pass on. "In the 
presence of the Magistrate and the Police 
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Officer ■who used to attend the Friday Service 
at the Mosque we more than ouce made that 
position clear If, said 'we, His Majesty the 
Ameer desires to enlarge his dominions at the 
expense of oar inoffensive country and 
seeks to subjugate its population that 
has never wished him till then we not 
only do not advocate assistance being given 
to him by Indian Mu^salmans but we 
will most zealously advocate and lead 
the ^stoutest resistance against such wicked 
and wanton aggression This is precisely 
whac m September, 1917, we bad told the 
Hon'ble the Baja Sabeb of Mabmudabad 
who had visited as at Chindwara and had 
referied to the possibility of foreign aggrea 
Sion, and he had tbereapon wired to Simla 
to too Hon’ble Mr Jmnab, anparently for 
communication to the Government, that he 
was entirely satisfied about our political 
attitude We do not want a change of masters 
but we do want the speedy establishment of a 
Government responsible to the united people 
of India, and we hoped we have made the 
matter clear beyond the possibility of any 
doubt or misunderstandiog ’ 

“ But if, on the contrary, Hi3 Majesty the 
Atueat has no quarrel with India and her 
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people and if his motive must be attributed, as 
the Secretary of State has publicly said, to the 
unrest -which exists throughout the Mahome- 
dap world, an unrest with which he openly 
professed to he in cordial sympathy, — that is 
to say, if impelled by the same religious 
motive that has forced us to contemplate 
Hijrat, the alternative of the weak, which is 
all that is -within our restricted means. His 
Majesty has been forced to contemplate Jehad, , 
the alternative of those comparatively stronger, 
which he may have fonnd within his means if 
he has taken np the challenge of those who 
believe in force and yet more force, and he 
intends to try conclusions with those who 
require Mussalmans to wage war against the 
Khalifa and those engaged in Jehad ; who are - 
in wrongful occupation of the Jazirut-ul-Arab 
and the Holy Places ; who aim at the weaken- 
ing of Islam; discriminate against is; and 
deny to us full freedom to advocate its cause ; 
then the clear law of Islam requires that, in 
the first place, in no case whatever should a> 
Mussalman render any one any assistance 
against him ; and, in the next place, if the 
Jehad approaches any region every iunssalman 
in that region must join the Mujahidin and-, 
siasst them to the best of his or her power.” 
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" Such IB tbfi clear and undisputed Jaw of 
Islam, and we had explained this to the 
Committee investigating out case when it had 
put to us a question about the religious dutf 
of a Moslem subject of a non-Moslem Power 
whon Jehad had been declared against it long 
before there was any motion of trouble on the 
frontier, and when the late Ameer was still 
alive ’ 

X 

A Mussalman’b Faith— What It Is 

“ One thing more has to be made more 
clear as we have since discovered that the 
doctrine to which we shall now advert is cot so 
generally known m non-Moslem and parti 
cularfy m oSicial circle as it ought to be A 
Mnssaliuan’s faith does not consist merely m 
believing m a set of doctrines and Uving up to 
that belief himself, be ranstalso ezbort himseff 
to the fullest extent of his power, of course 
without resort to any compulsion, to the end 
that others also bonform to the prescribed beliefs 
and practices This is spoken of m the Holy 
Quoran as Avir Bjl Maroof Nalu Anilmxinla^ 
and certain distinct chapters of the Holy 
Prophets Traditions relate to this esseutial 
doctrine of Islam A Massalman cannot say I 
am not my brother's keeper for, m a sense, he 
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is and his own salvation cannot be assured to 
him unless he exhorts others also to do good and 
exhorts them against doing evil. If, therefore, 
any Mussaltnan is being compelled to wage war 
against the Mujahid of Islam, he must not only 
be a conscientious objector himself, but must, 
if he values his own salvation, persuade his 
brothers also, at whatever risk to himself/ to 
take similar objection. Then and not until then 
can he hope for salvation. This is our belief as 
well as the belief of every other Mossalmans, 
and in our humble way we seek to live up to it 
and if we are denied freedom to inculcate this 
doctrine we must conclude that the land where 
this freedom does not exist is not safe for 
Islam. ” 

• Now, this was the first charge we had- 
brought against the Government. During 
the war Mussalmans have been required in 
defiance of their religious obligations (mark the- 
word gentlemen) to assist Government in 
waging war against the Khalifa and those 
engaged in ehad and what do you think the- 
Viceroy did? He did not bang us undej.- 
section 121, waging war against the king. He 
did not transport us'for life under section 13]. 
He simply got us out of internment and arrang- 
ed that I should go to England and explain the- 
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^same Islamic Law there to the Prime Minister 
and to other members of the Cabinet But for 
the same we are now being tried for criminal 
conspiracy "What ib the special offence in out 
case ^ What becomes of the case against the 
thousands and hundreds of thousands millions 
of people — ^who are saying the same thing 
to day Why are not they with us? I have 
complained about the misjoinder of charges 
because too many accused are tried for too 
many offences Bat you have not room enough 
in this Hall nay m any ball to try each and 
every one of those together who say that it ii 
his belief too — that it is his Dharma also As 
I have said so often it js not a question of 
individual belief — it is not a question of my 
own individual belief — 1 who lived with 
Englishmen, who went to England to bo 
educated at Oxford — I who wos most friendly 
with the English people even — I have got to 
say it because it is a religious duty— even I 
have got to say that no Mussalman should 
serve m the British Array where he i» forced 
to kill his own brethren for the advancement 
of unrighteonsness I said it then, and Isay 
it now, that it is religiously unlawful I said it 
then, I say it now, and I shall say it oil the 
time It does not matter if I am hanged for 
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it f^«d I hope when I nm dead and gone my 
carcasses wiil siiont from the grave that it h 
■ the Failh of the Moslems. 

The Conrt here interrupted the Manlana 
saying something to the effect that ho would 
not allow discourse on religious matters there. 

M. M. Ali— Will you not permit me to refer 
to the law of the Quoran? My Quoran says this 
is thn law. May I have it from you authorita- 
tively that the law for a Muslim is not his 
Quoran. 

The Court — The law of the Quoran is not 
the law of the country. 

M. M. Ali — I plead justification for what I 
did. I am simply stating that my Quoran 
enjoins on me to do w'hac I have done. 

The Court — That is not the law of the land. 

M. M. Ali — What I am concerned with is 
this, that my law is to bo the first law binding 
on me and 1 say that these three Proclama- 
tions give mo protection. 

The Court — I rule that against you. 

M. M. Ali — I am very glad that you rule 
that against me. Not only has the Judge 
ruled against the king, but recently in the 
Legislative Assemly a Moslem Member pro- 
.posed a Resolution recommending to the 
-C-overnment that no servant of the Grovern- 
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meat and particularly no Mahomedan soldie^ 
should be asked to go against the law of hia 
religion, and what did the Viceroy do? Ho 
disallowed the Besolntion 

The First Chaeob. 

However, I now come to the first charge 
against ns on which you have to stt here 
merely as Assessors. Bnt in any case I can 
address yon, Gentlemen, though I have now 
to address you as Assessors. You have bees 
told and have seen for yourselves that not a 
single witness was put into the bos to prove 
that there was at any time any agreement, 
bly friend here asked you to take that on 
presumption. What presumption? Ar** yoa 
going to bang us merely tor this presumption, 
for which there is not the slightest piece of 
evidence — absolutely none? 

ilo man— not a single witness — has said 
that he ever saw us, beard us or suspected us 
to be conspiring, agreeing to commit any 
offence I was in England in the month of 
February, 1920, and probably on the very day 
1 viaa mtetviewing the Officiating Secretary of 
State when a Conference was held in Calcutta, 
at which certain Kesolutions were passed. That 
was evidence against mo. But I do not mind 
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that. The Public f roscc.utoc no doubt iJaad 
out section 10 of the Evidonco Act to you. 
That section tells you, he said, that it is admis- 
sible as oridonco against mo. But my very 
amiable friend there (pointing to the P. P.) 
wants you to do something more. He is a 
very clever gentleman. But I knew what he 
was aiming at. Ho said it was evidence ad- 
missible against me, htu. ho meant not only 
that, but that you ought to accept everything 
as gospel truth. He asks you to simply believe 
every bit of evidence as true and, what is 
more, presume everything else required to 
prove the criminal conspiracy. Presumption 
has to do duty for proof and any evidence is 
suflicient to transport us for life. Gentlemen, 
I m.iy tell you that I know nothing about the 
conspiracy, and when my brother went to Assam 
I did not know. I did not know of it until 
the Public Prosecutor got up and said that he 
would bring in a witness to prove this. It was 
.'for the first time I learned that my brother 
had gone there. The rascal ! He goes there 
without my knowledge and I am to be trans- 
ported for life. That is the vyorsfe of being a 
younger brother (laughter). But even that is 
no proof of agreement to commit a criminal 
offence. You cannot presume that. It must be 
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proved and proved Tvithoufc the shadow oC 
doubt. As for the Karachi Conference my 
brother could havo got off on the score of 
not having spoken. Bat the Public Prose- 
cutor can fill that gap too. In Australia, 
there was a farmer who had a . son — 
and I am afraid — not a very clever son. 
People heartlessly even called him a fool and 
•wherever hia father took him through his 
folly, the father got into a sort of disgrace. 
Once the father was invited to a feast and the 
aon •wanted to go too. But the father refused. 
He was afraid that his son would speak and 
would be found to be a fool and he would be 
once more disgraced. The son then promised 
that be would- not otter a single syllable. 
And so bis lather at last consented to take the 
fool to the feast. The son went there and sat 
in a snng corner. Several persons put him 
several questions hut the son did not, as be 
had premised bis father, niter a single syllable 
in reply. So when a man putting him another 
question one of the guests said, “ what is the 
use of asking this man any question. Can't 
you see that be is a foolf" The son Im- 
mediately shouted out at the top of his voice 
addressing his father who was at the other end 
of the table, — Father, father, they have found 
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at out. Bat I did not speak (laughter) so 
the Public Prosecutor too has found it out 
that my brother was a conspirator at the 
Karachi Oouference though he did not speak” 
(laughter). 

Ko AGRBEiMEN!E NeOBSSARY, 
TheP.P. has said that we are earnest people. 
By the same token, Gentlemen, we are truth- 
ful people. And although I am not a witness 
deposing on oath I say it solemnly — and you 
and the Judge have to take my words for it — 
that there was never at any time any discussion 
among ourselves about the declaration of 
Islamic Law regarding the Moslem troops 
serving in the British Army. The Judge put 
me this, question and I said that there was no 
discussion at any time. Why should there be 
a discussion about it at all ? Supposing to- 
morrow we hold a conference of the Muslims 
•assembled together in Karachi and declare 
that there is no God but one God and 
Mohamed is his Prophet. Do you think it 
will be necessary for us to sit together and 
come to 'an agreement? The moment that I 
say I am a Mussalman there is that agree- 
ment. But there cannot be any time limit to 
it. It cannot be only between February, 1920, 
and September, 1921, (of course you know the 
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addition to the period of the ( barge) was tho 
particular gift of my little friend there (point- 
log to Mr Roas Alston) There was no men- 
tion of 1920 before the Committing Magistrate 
This IS slight alteration that my alight friend 
has made to the charge which means twelve 
months more added to the period of the charge 
ol conspiracy 'igainst ns So, behave me, there 
was no agreement except the agreement that 
we are Mussalmans. Every Hussalman the mo- 
ment he says that he is a Muslim and accepts 
the example and the precepts of our Prophet 
Hazrat Mohamed— -Clod’s peace and benedic- 
iiona be upon him— that very moment be 
agrees to this also that it is mlawfnl to enlist 
or remain m an army which must wage 
war against and kill Mussalmans without just 
cause And as to the Resolution passed at the 
Conference of the Jamiat-nl-XIleraa — vt was 
nothing new that they resolved and declared 
What discussion or agreement was required for 
the Ulema to declare tho well-known Law of 
IsVim against the killing of MussaUnaps or 
to sign a Fattoa or juidical pronouncement? 
Similarly what discussion or agreement did 
the two Mnssalmans who ore onr co-acensod 
need before speaking on the Resolution here ? 
They were asked to declare the Shariat and 
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iihey did it. What j.related to the army was 
mpt a Eesolutiou but a declaration of law. 

Hostile Action Against 
Angora Government. 

But there was a Eesolution too, a solemn 
■resolve and determination that if the British 
■Government, directly or indirectly, secretly or 
openly, takes any hostile action against the 
‘Government of Angora the Mussalmans of 
India would be obliged to take to Civil Dis- 
obedience in concert with the Congress and to 
make a declaration at the forthcoming Congress 
at Ahmedabad in December of Indian Indepen- 
dence and of the establishment of a Eepubiie. 
Gentlemen, we had provided not only for open 
hostile action against Angora on the part of 
the British but also for secret action — not 
only for direct British action but also for in- 
'direct action through the Greeks. Yes, we 
know only too well the English diplomacy. At 
Oxford they define Association and Eugby 
Football in this manner. " Soccar” is a game 
in which you kick the man if you can't kick 
the ball. In “ Eugger” you kick the ball if 
you can’t kick the man (laughter). In England 
■they want to down every other Nation 
•and particularly the Turks, But th« rule 
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like “ Bugger” la that they will fight tham^- 
selves only if they can’t get another to fight 
their battle. (Benewefi laughter) Gentlemen, 
we said that in the event of a reopening of 
hostilities against the Angora Government it 
vrill be onr duty in concert with the Indian 
National Congress — in concert with our fellow- 
countrymen — to start Civil Disobedience, and 
that if this sort of thing goes on it will be oar 
duty — a duty of tremendous responsibility, we 
did not consider it to bo a light matter, it was 
a heavy responsibility that we determined to 
take, the tesponsibifity of declaring Absolnte 
Freedom and Independence of India^to 
establish an Independent Bepnblic of India 
This was not aaid m a light vein as a jest or 
mere blufi This vras a very serious matter, 
indeed. We know what we were about 
Kvery mother’s son of us may be banged for 
it We could have been shot down instead of 
being brought down to this hall and having 
this farce of a trial — the Judge and the Jury 
and all this paraphernalia Instead of this 
lengthy circuitous ronto.there could be a short- 
cut — no prosecution, no Judge, no Jury, bat 
only a firing party at dawn, led by Col. Gwyor 
or Col. Beach and a chatter of rifles, and thcre- 
would be an end of the matter. However, we 
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did declare this; and in consideration of that 
grave matter, we determined that, in concert 
with onr fellow-countrymen we would do either 
of these two things or both. The prosecution, 
however, is nob for that. It is for the earlier 
portion of the Resolution, which is cited in 
the order of Government sanctioning the 
prosecution. Eiit the previous portion of the 
Resolution is not stated in its entirety. Th 
Resolution says ; “This meeting further plainly 
declares that accordmg to the Islamic Sha- 
riat it is strictly forbidden to serve or enlist in 
the British Army or to raise recruits. There- 
fore the charge is that we declared the law of 
Islam, and the mere declaration of the law of 
Muslims, if it is an offence then, Gentlemen, 
say so. In that case if you declare the laws of 
Christianity, that too,is an offence. The Hindus 
following their own religious injunctions 
declare the Hindu law — that is also an offence. 
Therefore a number of men who demand from 
an Indian soldier that he must not kill a cow 
will be guilty of agreement to commit a crimi- 
nal offence — that is to say, they will be guilty 
of criminal conspiracy. Now I say if this 
declaration is an agreement, if to declare the 
laws of Islam is an offence and we are guilty 
then say so, Gentlemen. But this is a matter 
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^hich the Judge has got to decide only, you 
will have to give your opinion as Assessors, and 
it would rest with him whether he takes your 
advice or not There is an Arabic proverb 
which says “ always couanlt your wife but do 
what you think best' (laughter) I think that 
IS law m regard to Assessors also (laughter) — 
always consult your wife, i e , the assessors 
but do what yon (the Judge) think best 
(laughter) Gentlemen bigamy for an English 
man or a Christian is a crime and even a 
Mnssalman can have only four wives But the 
Judge basin this case five wives that are to be 
consulted (laughterj But the Judge wilt do 
what he thinks best I will still appeal to the 
Judge because he too has a soul to be saved 
like outs I make no apoeal to him for my own 
sake I do not even appeal to the Jury for my- 
self I appeal to them for their own sakes and 
have said to them whatever I had got to eay 
in the matter You will ooly decide upon the 
facts before yon and let no man say that any 
outside influence was brought to bear upon 
your decision 

Charge op Attempting to Seduce 
Now, I come to the charge which is before 
you as Jury You are the solo Judge here 
You are " Alonarchs of aH yon survey " here 
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I would not like j’ou to disagree in your finn- 
ing. I hope you will agree whether your 
■verdict be for us or wliefcher you come to a 
finding against us. But let there be an agree- 
ment. Let it not bo said that the Hindu Jurors 
•came to this finding and the Christian Jurors 
came to that ; let it not be said that the gentle- 
men working in the Greek firm of Kalli 
Brothers gave this verdict and the gentle- 
men from Borbos and Campbell gave that 
verdict. You should bo united- I prefer that 
you should be united in a matter of grave 
import like this. Lot yourselves be guided by 
your own conscience, because that is, after all, 
the basic law of all Faiths. You must do the 
right, you must act according to your cousci- 
ence. Now, on this matter, I may again tell 
.you. You are the sole monarch and the charge 
on which you are to give your verdict is the 
matter of “attempt,” that is, under section 131 
(reads the section). “ Whoever abets the com- 
mitting of mutiny by an officer, soldier or sailor 
in the army or the navy of the Queen or 
attempts ” — that’s what we are charged with 
“to seduce any such officer, soldier or sailor 
from his duty” — I leave out’ the allegiance 
with which we are not charged — “ shall be 
"punished etc., etc. ” 
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The Courti— You are charged with being 
members of a conspiracy, which attempted to 
sednce the troops 

M. M. All — We are charged with being 
members of a conspiracy, that is to say, 
charged with having agreed to commit a 
criminal offence, and in pnrsaanco of that 
conspiracy, somebody within this conspiracy, 
some fellow-conspirators attempted these 
things. It does not matter whether we oar- 
selves have attempted or some other persons 
have attempted Trad> Well, Mr. Ross 
Afsfon of Af/ahahad, (tde Advoc^te-^fcnersf 0/ 
the United Provinces assisting the Pnblio 
Proscoutoc) gets somebody m Allahabad who 
gets something printed somewhere, and gets 
that someone to reprodnce something from 
the Ulema Fatwa though he is perfectly 
Ignorant of the Quorao. All this has to be 
carefully done. He gets an ignorant Maulvi 
to copy — every Mussalmao feirsand trembles 
when he has got to copy anything from the 
Quoian, lest he writes something different and 
attributes it to God Ulsely — the MiuWi copies 
It, gets it published for Mr Ross Alston, gets 
It printed in Allahabad or m liaborc, he gets 
the same kind of envelopes, the letters are 
posted from different pi ices but mostly from 
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Allahabad where Mr. Boss Alston comes from 
(laughter). And yon have got to transport 
me for life for this ! This is the thing which 
we are supposed to have done. What is the 
proof? He (the Public Prosecutor) says this 
is the proof. A poet says : “ The appearance 
of the sun is itself the proof of the sun.” So 
in this case too what further proof is needed ? 
Well the charge is that these leaflets were 
sent to Moslem soldiers, that they were posted 
mostly from Allahabad. Because some were 
posted from Gawnpore where Maulana Nasar 
Ahmad Saheb, one of the accused, comes from. 
The Public Prosecutor attributed them to him 
and to us — well, Allahabad is the place where 
Mr. Ross Alston comes from ; the place from 
which two G. I, D. officers who have deposed 
against us come — well from that can you not • 
have this presumption that it is Mr. Ross 
Alston who did it ? (Daughter). Well, if 
this thing (showing the leaflet) is sent- 
round is that by itself sufficient for you 
as men of any sense — you who , are 
practical businessmen, is it sufficient for 
you to transport me for^ my life — to take 
me away from my children — to take me away 
from my wife, to take me away from my 
mother — to taSe me away from my country - 
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vrhicb IS dear to me-^to take me aT7ay from 
God’s work simply becanse they weie posted 
mostly from Allahabad ? Is that or not the 
w^ole offence ? Read it for yourselves 
Gearcb for it m the entire record of evidence 
If you are conscientious your judgment must 
bo right "you who are conscientious meu — 
you who cannoi kill a gnat for nothing — you 
are going to transport six men for life — not 
SIX men, for at least we find wo are to be 
seven — our revered friend Jagst Gum Shn 
Saukaracharya will also go with us Mussal- 
mans, because, if there was no evidence 
agamat bun, it was amply madenp, after alb 
by the wrath of the perfectly peaceful Public 
Prosecutor You saw that bareratkage yourself 
not of course, a real storm, mmd you, from 
such a gentle gentleman but a fairly good and 
imitation of one — a thing of the proscenium- 
something just realistic enough to give us the 
impression that there was a sJorm at last with 
lightning and thunder, hail and wind*— all 
this came from my peaceful and amiablefriond 
there (laughter) Are you going to commit oil 
of U3 on the proof that there are certain cn 
-velopes and certain officers from the army 
received them — Officers Eupberaism could go 
no further Yes, Officers, if courage m battle 
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and length of service and medals and those real- 
medals not of silver hanging on their breasts, 
but medals of lead bullets that found billets- 
in their bodies and their breasts so far as they 
are concerned, really and truly Officers, but. 
yet men who have got, even as veterans and 
heroes of a hundred battle plains, to salute the 
merest white tyro, the merest callow youth 
with hardly a moustache on his upper lip only 
girlish peach-down because they themselves 
are brown and black. These are the people- 
who come before you. They come and pre- 
sent before you these things, and say a most 
terrible thing that had happened. One verse- 
one incorrectly transcribed verse from the 
Quoran was sent to us, and even without open- 
ing these, envelopes we scented that they were 
smelling of gunpowder — smelling of 1857. 
We rushed to our Officer (Commanding - and 
said, “ Sir,— Save us from Islam ”. Our 
feelings are hurt, our religious feelings 
are hurt. We are being reminded of our reli- 
gion. We are being reminded of our G-od ! For 
God’s sake, protect us from God. Does not 
the Queen’s Proclamation gave us protection ? 
We are being bombarded with the quotations 
from Quoran ! W^e can stand all bombard- 
ments but not this.” And it is on this evi- 
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dence that we ate going to be transported for 
hfe I 

But, Gentlemen of the Jury, I do not want 
70U to save me, I want yon to be saved your 
selves This is the only evidence and nothing 
more, not a ]ot or little more than this If 
there was any, out friend (the Public Prose- 
cutor) would have told you He has got to 
transport seven for life — a largo and long 
transportation indeed 1 He took fonr hours m 
addressing you — practically a whole day, and 
thereby earned a day's fee, althon^h his daily 
fee is perhaps greater than the monthly salaries 
of all of you combined (mterznpted ) 

The court— Yon have no right to make a 
personal remark Is it not 10 bad taste f 1 
know that yon don’t mean it 
M M Ah — I am sorry But to what do 
you object ? To the reference to the small 
salary of the Jurors or the fat fee of the 
Public Prosecutor and of his little friend ? 

The court — To any personal remark it is 
not m good taste Is it ? 

M. M Ah — I shall not refer to it ogom but 
I thought I might bo permitted to commit 
just one offence even against good taste when 
I have committed so many against your Penal ^ 
Code (laughter) 
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(The com-fe re. narked something which was 
inaudible). 

Maulana Mahomed AH, continuing, said — 
Well, Gentlemen, this is the main thing for 
which you have been sworn in as a Jury and 
taken away from your work — five of you. Well 
wherever you may come from, from Balli 
Brothers, or Forbes, Forbes and Campbell 
or the Customs House, you are here for that 
purpose; otherwise only two gentlemen might 
have been brought in as assessors as wives of 
the Judge (laughter). In this case, you are 
both the husband as well as the wife (laughter). 
You are self-sufficient. You are the sole judge 
here as a Jury though there are several other 
charges — there are sections more than one 
can number — there are sections 120-B, 117, 
505 and so on — for which you act only as 
assessors. As you may remember, when the 
Policemen asked me when I was being brought 
to, Karachi under what sections I was charged 
and I told him of all the charges and he said — 
well, they are all home-made section (laughter) 
and they can apply as many as they like. So 
this is the only Jury charge — sections 120-B 
reads with section 131. The is as regards the 
leaflet containing an extract from the Fatioa. 
It is the Jamiat-ul-Ulema that* signed 
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this Fatwa We are snpposed to be very 
frant people, so we said this in the lower 
court as well as m this court that we 
were glad that the Jamiat-ul Ulema were 
at last doing their duty The Jammt' 
ul Ulema is supposed to bo a party to this 
conspiracy But the Government is very 
moderate It has picked out only three Ulemas 
for this trial The Government is astonished 
at Its own moderation as Uord GUve said of 
bis own loot “ I am astonished at my own 
moderation” Out of the 600 Ulemas who 
signed the Fatwa only two or three have been 
brought here Well, why have not the others 
bean prosecuted I thought that the Ulemas 
who bad done this would have been here It 
18 for the first time in my life that I saw this 
lea^et here In fact it was for the first time 
m my life a little while ago that I came to 
know of this Fattoa of the Jamiat-ul-Uleina 
on this matter, though I knew of their BeaOlu- 
lion in their Conference at Delhi However, 
It does not matter if I did not know the others 
who conspired with me That is no protection 
for me And I do not seek any Bat m this 
caae of attempt in putsuanco of the conspiracy 
I thought the clear conspirators were the 
Jammt ubUlema Whatever the conspiracy 
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is, the ,Tamint-ul-Ulcmft is a party to it and I 
said that at last the association of the Ulema was 
doing its religious duty. But I was immedi- 
ately corrected by my friend brother- in-la-.v 
and legal adviser though not my leg'l re- 
presentative in this case iNIr. Kuhzzam Ali, 
He said — no, the Jamiat-ul-U!oma too deny 
the distribution and printing of these leaflets. 
So I turned roimd in the lower court — 
' well, I am not correct tny.self but I hope they 
will soon correct the forgery into a fact.’ 

But it is the fact, Gentletnen, that you have 
got to deal with and not with the forgery. 
Is it a fact that anybody is a member 
of the conspiracy who does this ? This is 
a presumption and not a fact. Well, Gen- 
tlemen, clear your bends of this of all these 
cobwebs woven by the Public Prosecutor. It 
is nothing but throwing dust — good old 
Karachi dust (laughter) in your eyes. Nothing 
more than that. 

Section 505. 

I now come to section 505. About the 
abetment of this I have not got to say any- 
thing. I have got to deal only with myself 
in my own individual capacity with regard 
to section 505, because I am the biggest 
offender in the matter and the others are 
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OTi\y abettots under 8oct\on 109 It says 
'‘whoever makes, publishes or circalates 
any statement, rumour or report (a) with 
intent to cause, or which is likely to cause, 
any officer, soldier or sailor m the army or 
navy o£ Hat Majesty or m the Royal Indian 
Marine, or the Imperial Service Troops to 
Mutiny or otherwise disregard or fail in his 
duty as such shall be punished, etc , etc ” 

This la wider than section 131, G-entlemen, 
for I may not even preach to the Imperial 
Service Troops of my own State bf Bamput 
about their religious duty Wbat would my 
grandfather who was the rigfat^band mao, as 
G-overomont itself testihed of bis master, the 
then Nawab Saheb of Rampur in 1857 and 
saved hundreds of Rughshmen and English 
women at the risk of his own life and saved 
the U P. Government have thought -'»f this 
prosecution of his grandsons for declaring to 
theBampur Pathans thelaw of Islam about 
sparing the lives of Rlussalmana But that is 
another story, "Well, Gentlemen, Colonel 
Beach of the Army Head Quarters, Simla, 
end Lord Macaulay have given me my cue 
(reads) — “With intent to cause or which is 
likely to cause soldiers to disregard or fail m 
their duty os such ” 
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But what is their duty — the first duty of-, 
'these soldiers which they must not disregard 
•or fail in ? When a child is born in a family 
— if there is any Faith in that family — Uie 
nurse should say not that n boy or a girl is 
born, but that a new recruit is born in the 
army of God. That child must be the sol- 
dier of God. That’s why the primeval souls 
were asked this question by God — “ Am I not 
your lord ?” and they said yes. Gentlemen, 

I am tempted to recite a verse — a verso of my 
own — a poor thing but mine own — As Touch- 
•stone said, ‘ Ginna the poet was killed for 
Ginna the conspirator, when Ccesar was 
■murdered and the crowds had become mad 
through Mark Antony’s rhetoric. They kil- 
led him as a conspirator,’ He said No, no, “I 
am not Ginna, the conspirator, I am Ginna 
the poet.” But they said ‘Then kill him for his 
bad verses.’ (tiaughter). Gentlemen, do not 
transport me for life for my bad verses. I ad- 
dress my own fellow-countrymen, my own 
-co-religionists, and I say to them you are be- 
ing reminded of your duty, you are being 
reminded of your allegiance, you are being 
reminded of your loyalty, yon are being 
-reminded of the pledge that you have given to 
■Government before ypur God and men, you 
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are being reminded of your bononr and yon 
are asked to be faithfnl. (Recites a verse m 
Arabic) '* Kindly carry out that first pledge 
also, the pledge that you gave to God while 
yon are about it. You ate loyal people. A. 
little more loyalty will not be amiss. Can X 
not say to the Judge, can 1 not say to the 
Jary if these people are not true to their God, 
can they be true to their King ?’ (Pm-drop 
silence prevails in the house) — the God, that 
gave them, everything, life, honour, Kaith, 
loyalty itself the God that has given them the 
king? If they are sot true to their God, they 
cannot be true to thoir king. I say God 
before everything — God before loyalty-— God 
before king — God before portiotism — God 
before my country— God before my father, 
mother and child That is my faith. Hang 
me if you like Bat having done that, Gentle- 
men, yon may commit soicide yourself also, 
because then you would have murdered your 
own souls. You may walk and sit god stand 
and work. But your bodies would only be 
moving carcases without souls, fit carrion to 
provide food for the crows. 

Gentlemen, it is the Government it is they 
who vraat to sedaca God’s soidiers. We ff’oat 
to bring them back to their pristine loyalty. 
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The law says that in any case there is an ex- 
ception (reads) “ It does not amount to an 
offence, within the meaning of this section, 
when the person making, publishing or circu- 
lating any such statenaent, rumour or report 
has reasonable ground for believing that such 
statement, rumour or report ip true.” 

The Court — Head out the whole section, 
Mr. Mahomed Ali. 

M. M. Ali — I will, Sir, I will not leave out 
one jot or tittle. The Government will have 
its pound of flesh. In the case of Shylock, 
they allowed him only the flesh ; but they 
would not let him to take a drop of Christian 
blood. But yon can take that too from i»e, 
full measures and overflowing. That excep- 
tion requires that you establish the truth of 
the statement or reasonable grounds for your 
belief in its truth and that you made it without 
any such content as aforesaid. There is no 
God but the one God and Mahomed is His 
Prophet. Is that my statement? No, it is 
the creed of all Mussalmans. It cannot be an- 
offence to declare that creed even if it is likely 
to ‘‘ seduce ” a man from his allegiance to a 
king or Government that demands obedience 
from his in matters involving disobedience to.. 
God. Is it an offence to say so ? . 
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The Next O^PE^cE 

The next offence is asking ten persons or 
more to commit a similar offence But for that 
too the first question is the question of state* 
ment Whoso statements It is not mv state 
ment, it is the statement of God! It is a 
declaration based on the Law of the Quoran 
It IB well-known to every hinssalman who 
understands the Qooran It is not a matter of 
my own opinion Let me transport yon before 
I am transported, say to a place where Arabic 
IS understood, say to Aden If a Somali or 
Arab soldier who understands the Qooran in 
Arabic, hears Maulana Hossam Ahmed Sabeb 
who wia a teacher m Arabia reciting verses 
from^be Quoran against the killing of Muslims 
or supposing, as I said yesterday, a man comes 
a&d tells him he is ordered to Mesopotamia to 
fight against the Moslems and asks him about 
ihe true religious law and if the Maulana says 
it religiously unlawful for a Muslim to fight 
another Muslim — would it come under the 
law? It 18 a statement, but not bis own It 
IS God’s , and it is true Supposing the Govern- 
ment wants a Hindu to kill a cow and some 
Brabmm tells him that the cow is a sacred 
aaimal, it has got to be protected-— it is the 
mother o! millions of orphans and feeds 
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us all — it is a symbol of innocence and of 
helplessness among God’s creatures^ need- 
ing our chivalrous protection — you have got 
to protect it. Is the Brahmin guilty of an 
offence to seduce that Hindu from doing his 
duty even though the Army Commander needs 
that cow for the array’s food ? I challenge the 
Army Commander or, for the matter of that, 
the Commander-in-Chief, to say that it is the 
duty of a Mussalman soldier or a Hindu soldier 
to go against his Faith in spite of the fact that 
the Viceroy has disallowed the Besolution to be 
moved in the Legislative Assembly — the 
Council which I was invited to be in? The 
“ Pioneer" said — “ You can influence people. 
You have such wonderful influence over the 
people — you have got such talents — you have 
got the wonderful gift of attracting the masses 
— will you not come to the Council?” I said 
in a speech of mine, which is the subject of 
another prosecution, — I said that I cannot, 
because whoever goes to the Council has got 
to pass through the “ Crawling Lane” on his 
belly and the guard of honour is provided' by 
our sisters of Jalianwala whom a cowardly 
British bully sought to dishonour. 

The court — (Inaudible). What is your 

point ? 
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M. M. Ali — To that assembly I was ioTitefl 
to go ^here no one is allowed to move a 
Besolntion like the one disallowed by the 
Vieetoy, that no man, no Mnssalman, in the 
Government service, particalarly in the Army, 
shall be compelled to go against his religion. 
(Beads the form to be filled np by a soldier 
before he is enlisted) (The Judge interrupted 
the^Maulana again and asked what be wanted 
to prove.) 

M M. Ah — I want to show what the 
man is required to do when bo foins the 
Army, what is and what is not his duty as 
a soldier. (Beads). Mark, Gentlemen, the ques- 
tion is— “Ate you willing to go wherever 
ordered by land or sea and allow no caste usage 
to interfere with your military duty there 
IS no question of the man — “Will you do any- 
thing which IS against your Faith” or “’Will 
yon have any objection when you will beasked 
to commit a sm," or "are you willing to go to 
Hell by land or by sea ?” (laughter). There is 
no question like that. The Public Prosecutor 
asked me, — he said to mo — it somebody believes 
inhuman sacrifice and when your child is 
demanded you will bo the first to seek the 
protection of tho law In any case, as a non-co- 
operator these days, I do not want to seek the 
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■protection of his law ! Neither do I believe 
that there is any sect that can demand smch a 
sacrifice from other people. The only sect that 
can demand human secrifice of other people’s 
•children is the sect of the Militarists, They 
demand it — their Moloch of greed demands it 
—their Moloch of Imperialism demands it — 
their greed for dominion demands it — they 
want that on the high seas on God’s big broad 
oceans, whenever a foreign ship® passes one of 
theirs it should dip its flag in recognition of the 
boast that England is ‘the mistress of the seas’. 
It is these people who want such human sacri- 
fice. 


Breeze in Court. 

The Judge asked me — “ But what about the 
'thief ? Do you want that the thief’s hand 
should be cut off ? I said, if the Government 
was an Islamic Government I would require 
this of it. I would have the adulterer stoned 
to death too, though adultery is no offence in 
English law. My bargain as a Muslim with 
an Islamic Government is different from my 
bargain as a Muslim with a non-Muslim 
Government, Erom non-Muslims I do not 
require that they should do anything for me, 
-•except permit' me to hold my own religious 
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opinions and act up to them with impanity 
My religion can impose its obligations only 
upon me aodvnot npon others There is an 
obligation upon me to tell God’s own truth 
that it 18 religiously torbidden to join the 
British Army and to fight a Muslim without 
a just cause, and that it is unjust to kill a 
brother Muslim at the bidding of the Govern 
ment, which is next to mfidehty The Pro- 
phet said — ihe^ast thing that be said collecting' 
all the people who bad gone to the pilgrimage 
together — some 175 thousand people assembled 
together at Miua and the Prophet asked— 
" What day la it?" — 

The court — I would ask >ou to stop Kever 
mind about the Prophet 
M M All — (Indignantly) I must mind 
Projibet I think you should withdraw that 
M b All — Blasphemy and importinencB ’ 

M M Ah — You must withdraw that on 
must make amends I have got to mind about 
the Prophet I have to take a man's life who 
insults that Prophet 

The court — You must stop You cannot 
go on 

M M All — I am doing what the law allows 
•mu The \aw Buys VcrtA \ t»m nvA k-c 
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troops from their duty, I say it is not a part 
of a Muslim soldier's duty to kill a Muslim 
brother. And I am here entitled to argue 
this till eternity. So long as I want to ex- 
plain my position I have this right. Take 
away this right and end this farce. What’s 
the use of the farce. Take out a shooting and 
shoot us out of hand, or if you prefer to keep 
Up this farce of a trial, try us after our death 
as Lord Nelson once did. I say that no man 
is required to go against his religion — military 
duty does not inculcate this. 

The court — It is irrelevant. 

M. M. A'li^ — I am explaining vrhat my re- 
ligion says — I have given it in my statement in 
the lower court. It is perfectly relevant. 

The court — Sit down. 

M. M. AH — I have not yet done with section • 
505 and have not even touched the charge- 
under section 117 against me. I have not. 
said one word about that. Am I to be - pu- 
nished without saying one word about it. 

The court — I will not give you aright of' 
speech. 

M. M. Ali — Will you show me a single 
sentence in your law books that the Judge has- 
the power to take away that right “? You have 
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already laken away one of my riyhts by not 
allowing me to make a statement before the 
prosecution' addressed the Jury. Your own 
Bombay High Court says, that and the Public 
Prosecutor agrees, I do not know if the judicial 
Commissioner of Smdh has laid down another 
law. Now you are going to stop me again 
from addressing the Jnry. You can object to 
a particular part of my address You can say, 
" do not say this But I cannot anderstand 
how you can stop me altogether by saying that 
you will not allow me to say anything more. 
(The conrt kept on saying “ sit down,” “ I 
won’t hear you.”) , 

M. M All'll am explaining that it is not 
the law, that it is no part of a Muslim’s duty 
to go against his religion* Have 1 not got to 
prove that this statement, contained in the 
Besolntton, is a true statement and not a false 
statement? Is it relevant or not ? — I ask. 

The court — Entirely irrelevant. 

M M, All — Entirely irrelevant ; tberefO'S, 

1 have got to argue about that. 

The court— I have allowed you to argue. 

M. M. Ah— The trouble is that you are 
intervening too much. I say that first of all 
I do not come under this section, I have got 
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to prove V7hat iny Faith is, and that it is not . 
the soldier’s duty as such to go against his 
Faith. I have got to prove why the declara- 
tion was made. And I have to prove that that 
declaration is a true statement. 

The court — It is not relevant. 

iVi. M* Ali — Do you think that you are 
authorised by law to take that right from me ? ' 
The law says it does not amount to an offence 
within the meaning of the section. (Beads the 
first pact of the exception again.) 

The court — “And” 

M. M. Ali — Never mind about “ and” — I 
am arguing that it is a true statement, I am 
not yet arguing about the intention. 

The court — I do not want to hear you. 

M. M. Ali — It is for the Assessors at any 
rate, you cannot take away the Assessors 
‘right.’ They will have to give their opinion 
about this whether I am guilty or not. 
It is according to law. And the law 
says this (reads' again). I cannot take your- 
word for it. . I cannot really. I cannot at 
any man’s word act against the gclear provision, 
of the law. 

The court — Argue your case, 
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M M AIj — I t la not your case I am 
arguing (laughter) "Wfil!, Gentlemen qI the 
Jury 

The court — I do not want to hear you 
III M All — You may not hear me as you 
have done on many other occasions Yon 
have slept through a great deal of evidence 
that waa being read out You may sl^ep now 
But I have got to address the Jury 
The court — (With apparent anger) Will 
you sit down ? 

M M All— If I doni? 

Tbo court — I shall pul you m custody 
M M Ah— Do 

(The Supenutendent of Police was here 
called to make the accused sit down but retired 
without touching him, leaving him standing) 
(The court directed the Sheristadar to 
call accused No 2, Maulana Hossain Ahmad, 
the Sheristadar, approaching, called out but 
Maulana Hossain Abmad did not utter a single 
word or budge an inch ) 

M M Ah — (Not minding this interruption) 
Now, Gentlemen of the Jury — 

The court — Do not interrupt the court 
* M M All — r am not interrupting the 
court Kalhe^ you arc interrupting me, I have 
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•got to argue regarding this exception. I have 
got to deal with this. Take away the charges 
under sections 505 and 117 against me if yon 
can and I shall stop. You have got the power 
to amend the charges up to the last. 

The court — I cannot allow you to discuss 
religious law here. 

M. M. AH — There is no question of reli- 
gious law, I am arguing about the law of 
the land as you call it. I have got to show to 
the Assessors that this declaration of statement 
contained in the Resolution is true because it 
is based on the Qiioran and the Hadis. 

The court — There is no necessity of it. 

M. M. Ali — The necessity of it is what I 
have got to consider myself not you. You had 
no right to stop the prosecution witnesses. 
Yon could not have stopped them unless you 
said that their evidence was inadmissible. You 
did not stop the Public Prosecutor. He was to 
prove what he thought was necessary. But you 
will allow me to prove what I think necessary, 
to prove that it is a true statement of Muslim 
Law that I laid down, that it is harm to serve 
in the Army, I have got to prove that from 
•the Quoranand Hadis, material or immaterial, 
I have got to do it and I am to do it from the 
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Islamic Law I have got to take my law from 
the Qurran and the kmg The king gives me 
protection for following the Quoran’s Law m 
those Proclamations That is the King's Law. 
If yon do not obey that, then why is the 
king’s portrait over there (pointing to the 
portrait of King Edward, hnng Upon the wall ) 
I have got to take my law from you, yon have 
got to take the Law from the king I have got 
mj ’Statement, based on this king s law, I do 
not want to create a scene, I am not here for 
that purpose, I have shown respect to a on 
even though I conld not shew any respect to 
the court as part of the Government I don't 
vrant to be obetmate and cheeky But I 
cannot have my right brnsbed aside ^ 

The court — But you take so much time. 

M M Ah — Yesterday you sunt me word 
that you will give me half an hour more 
to-day to discuss supremacy of religious 
law before I come to the legal points and 
the facts of the case I have ahead) finished 
with that I say that religious law wa° to be an 
exception m every case Now, dealing with 
the law of the land, section DOS, I have got 
to* prove that that declaration m the resolution 
that It is religiously forbidden to serve m the 
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ai'iny is a true statement and, therefore I come 
tinder the exception to section 505. 

The court — Suppose it is accepted that it 
is a true statement ? 

M. M. All — Let the Assessors accept it. Let 
them give it to me in writing. Will they 
give it to me that this is considered to be 
proved ? Tell me that this is proved, that my 
statement is true. I will go on. Then I will 
not argue one word more about it. Ask the 
.l?ublic Prosecutor whether I have got the 
right or not. 

The Public Prosecutor — We admit that 
the passages cited in this siatement before the 
lower court are in the Quoran. 

M. M. All — I want you to admit more than 
that. I want you to admit that this state- 
ment for which I am charged under section 
505 is in accordance with the Quoran and the 
Hadis. 

P. P. — We can’t admit that. 

M. M. Ali— If you won’t admit I have 
got to prove it. Supposing a Ohristian 
is charged with making a statement of his 
belief in God, the Father God, the Son of 
God and the Holy Ghost, JBEs says that he 
has got to prove that that is the Christian 
belief and is a true statement. He says 
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“I will show it from the Bible. I will show 
it from the Epistles — I will show it from 
the Gospels — I will show it from the 
Brayer Book.’* "Will he not be entitled to 
indge — do yon do that? WtU I a Massalnian 
be fair to think that it will be fair of me not 
to allow him to prove that this is a correct 
statement of the Ohtistitto'rtimtaiian's Eaith ? 

The court — -(Nodding his hand) Sit down. 

M.M. All — t cannot sit noless yon admit 
that my statement is true. I should like to 
say one thing. I really do not want to be obsti- 
nate I do not want to be be needlessly 
importanate oat of sheer cQrsedoess and ill- 
will against the court, I do not want to 
show any disrespect to yon. This does not 
tally with any part of my char-icter as an ac- 
cused person or as a non-co-operator. Bat 
at the same time 1 want to stand on my right. 

The court — You are wasting the court's 
time. 

M. M All— I am not wasting anybody’s 
time. I just want to convince the Jury that 
the statement is a true statement. 

The court— It matters not, 

M. M. All— It matters a great deal It roe. 
It matters much so far as I am concerned. It 
matters a great deal to prove to the Gentlemen 
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of the Jmy that this is in accordance with the 
Quoranandthe Hadis and that I did not fabri- 
cate it. I may have made a false statement. 
Supposing I commit a rape and I come in 
before the Court and I say that my religion 
allows it. You can say — Show it to me from 
your religious law.” You will not take my 
word for it and you will have to allow me to 
prove it. What is it, after all ? lam not ask- 
ing for protection for a murder that I have 
committed — I am not asking for protection 
for arson that I have committed — nor I am 
seeking protection for loot. Loot becomes sa- 
cred when the Army Commander orders it. 
Murder is no murder when the Army 
Commander commands it. In my case, too, 
when the Quoran comoaands, murder is no 
murder. So when I refer to the Quoran you 
•can say — "show to me.” 

The court — Suppose we admit it for argu- 
ment’S'Sake, 

M. M. Ali — I want it to be admitted for all 
purposes. I may not argue one wotd about 
the intention. Gentlemen, I am not speak- 
ing in my defence. But I must prove that, 
this was a correct statement. I had the same 
difficulty with my friend Mr. Montagu. He 
said ‘ far be it from mo, Mr. Mahomed Ali, to 
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intervene In a discn^sion about your religion* 
I said to iiim — " Please do. Let us discuss it 
and let me prova to you what my religion is " 
I was actuUay m tears before him when I told 
him it IS no pleasure to me to be against his 
government. He respected those tears. I 
explained the religious law about the ICbitafat 
and the Jazirat-uUArab a id he had, to listen. 
I had to explain my religion to Mr. Lloyd 
George also and to some other members of 
tbe Cabinet and they had not said that the) 
bad nothing to do with the Quoran I want to 
prove that this is a correct statement and yon 
must not take away my right to prove it. Will 
you allow itV 

The court— If yon will only do it m a very 
short way. (The whole house burst int# 
peals of laughter at tbe Judge’s relaxing at 
last ) ' 

M M. All — (To the court) Why did you 
not say so before ? Of course, I will do it in a 
short way — m fact in a tery short way. 

Quotation prom Quoran. 

Tbe Maulana then quoted some three or 
four verses of tbe Quoran already cited in 
his statement in tbe lower court, and added 
^ort comments to prove that those made service 
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in tho British Army Hivram Avhich was being 
nsod to kill Alussalnmns without just cause or 
to destroy tho Khilafal end tho temporal power 
of Islam. Thernattor, ho, cited a fow of the 
Traditions of the Pr tuhot, cited in the lower 
■court slatoment and explained their hearing 
on the declaration contained in the Besointion. 
The Yutlics and tim Hadis cilad were the 
following ; — 

,1. “ it i.s not for e,nc of tho Faithful to kill 

another hut ‘ny mtschanco ” — and thereafter 
follow tne severe ponance.s prescribed even in 
cases of such mischance. :Snra-i-Nisa, Chapter 
IV.) 

2 ” But whoever shall kill one of the Faithful 
wilfully his recompense shall he Hell ; forever 
•shall he abide therein ; God shall he wrath 
with him, and shall curse him, and had 
prepared for him a great torment. ” (Idem). 

3 “ 0 ye Faithful : devour not each other’s 
substances falsely except that it be trading 
■ among you by your own consent ; and kill not 
your own people. Verily God is unto you 
mer.uful. And whoever shall do this of malice 
and wrongfully, we will soon cast him in fire, 
for unto God is this easy. If you shun the 
, great things that are forbidden, we will blot 
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out youE faults aocl will lead you into 
Patadise with honourable entry ", (Idem.) 

4 After recounting the story of the first 
killing, the murder of a brother by a brotheri 
the crime of Cain m spite of Abel’s declaration 
of bi8 own doctrine of non-violence, the 
doctrine of every Moslem in like circumstances. 
Even if thou stretch forth thy hand against me 
to slay me ; verily I fear God, the Lord of (he 
"Worlds, the Quoran says For this have vre 
obsaintd unto the children Israel that whoever 
slayeth another soul unless it be for man- 
slaughter or for spreadtng disorder in laud, it 
Is as though be slew all mankind; and whoever 
savetb a 'life it is ae though be saved all 
mankind alive. (Sura-i-lMatdah, Obaptcr V) 

5 And (the servitors of the Beneficent God 
are) they who call on no other gods with God, 
nor slay the soul God hath forbidden to be 
slain, except for just cause and commit not 
fornication, for he who doth this shall meet 
the rewaid of sm (that part of Hell which is 
known as Asara). Doubled unto him shall be 
the torment of the Day of resurrection, and 
therein shall he remain disgraced for ever 
(Sura i-Al-Fnrpan, Ohap.XXV). 

!.• Shedding a Moslem’s blood is not per- 
missible except in three cases, when a life is 
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taken for a life (i. e., as punishment for a 
renegade deserting his side). This is to be 
found in the most authentic collections of 
Bukhari, Moslem, Tirm'zi, Abu Baud, Nasai 
and others). 

2. A Moslem is he froba whose tongue and 
hand a Moslem remained immune. (Bnkhari-B, 
Moslem-M, Adu-Daud-AD, Tirm’zi-T &c.) 

3. To abuse a Moslem is wrong doing and 
to war against him is infidelity (Kufr’) (B. M, 
T. AD : Nasai-N, Ibr-Majs-IM.) 

4. “ He who bore arms against us is not 
from among us, i, e., is hot a Moslem any 
longer.” (P.M.T.A.D.) 

5. “ Even if the inhabitants of all the 
heavens and all the earths were accesso- 
ries in the slaying of a single Moslem, 
Godwin certainly push them all into fire.” (T : 
Behaq’ — BQ — Tibrani — TB.) 

6 “Whosoever assisted in the slaying of a 
Moslem even with a half a 'word, shall meet 
God with this written becween'his eyes : ‘Des- 
pairer from God’s Mercy (i. e. he shall receive 
no portion of God’s abounding Mercy).’ ” (IM; 
BQ:Aebahani). 

7. “God may, it is to be hoped, forgive 
every sin, but not the man who died while still 
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an infidel, nor the man who killed a Moslem 
wilfnlly.” (AD Ibn-i-Nabangug Hakim) 

8 “Jjet biro who can see to it tbit there is 
not between him and Heaven even a handtul 
of a ^loalem’fi blood, for whosoever such a 
man will present hmiseif before any of the 
gales of Paradise, God will interpose Him‘;eU 
bbtween him and Paradise” (TB’BQ) 

9 ^When two Mnssalmans quarrel with 
each other and use tiicir suords, both the 
slayer and the slam shall be cast into the Fire.” 
When the people said ”0, Prophet of God, the 
reason for the 8la>er being cast into the Fire 
IS plain bat why the slam as well t'” The Pro- 
phet replied, '‘Because he bad intended to kill 
his companion ” (B N 1' &c.) 

This statement of mine, Gentlemen, is en- 
tirely based on the Quocin and the Hadis as 
you can now see for yourselves and the Mau- 
lana Hassiin Ahmid Sahebnth after me prove 
it to >ou still farther More than this, ) 0 U 
have got the correctness of it established m 
the Fatwa of the Ulema. Bat that has been 
turned from proof of our innoconco into proof 
of our gmlt. 

Tek Fonw OF Enlistment. 
Gentlemen, I do not know whelhor a man 
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is exempted or not in the Army from observ- 
ing his caste usages. This Form incliides 
merely a question about them; and we do not 
know what happeas\to the iatending recruit, 
who wishes to observe them. But this is not 
a caste usage. This is a case of going against 
religious law and if a man’s military duty was 
to go against the religious law — if the Army 
'Commander thought so, he should have asked 
this question. Les them ask every Hindu 
soldier — let them ask every Mahomedan 
soldier, and note what they say. Dante wrote 
in his Inferno and Milton quotes it in his 
Paradise Lost also, that this legend is inscribed 
■over the gates of Hell, ‘Whosoever enters here 
must leave all Hope behind’. So it should be 
written over the portals of the British Indian 
Army, ‘Whosoever enters this must leave all 
faith behind’. ‘ On famous occasion ’ the 
German Chancellor had said,- ‘ Necessity 
knows no religious law, and those who execrate 
. this lawless doctrine are being punished as law- 
breakers.’ What we want is that Govern- 
ment should be straightforward and honest 
-about it. At present, people go to the army 
apparently with their eyes shut. We ask 
\ that they should go with their eyes open. If 
-they join the Army, knowing very well that 
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their religious law and its obligation on them 
will not be respected bat would be sacrificed to 
the Moloch of military exigencies, and that, 
one Queen’s proclamation and two King's pro* 
clamations will afford them no protection, no* 
body will then bl ^me the Government All the 
sin would be those pejo’e's who know all this 
and y et joined the Army But what is it after all 
that Islamic law demands to-day? For what 
offences does it seek the Secular Law’s protec- 
tion? Not for human eactificel I do not say — 
“ Shoot your officers — kill them.” No, on the 
contrary, I demand that they bo not guilty of 
the human sacrifice of their Muslim brothers^ 
of fratricide When yon took them to fight 
the Germans on the outbreak of tbo war, I did 
not say—” Do not fight with them.” I do 
not say if there is disorder in Karachi and the 
Muslims are noting, that Muslim soldiers 
should not go and stop that **Jn this Form” 
(showing the Form of enlistment) all Boris of 
questions are asked. The Form says — '* the 
following 9 questions but there are really 14 
and not 9 questions in all (reads all the ques- 
tions).” I do not know whnt happens if he 
says he is unwilling to bo vaccinated or oven 
to bo re-vjjcciDflted— oa some TEindns may well 
do on account of thf* vaccine or Ijmph from 
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the cow. I do not know what happens if he 
says he is nnwillinj; to cress the Waolr waters 
or give up ft caste usage. The. solenm decla- 
ration of the intending recruit only says that 
the answers are true and that he is willing to 
fuifil the Qngftgcinenls niado with.out explain- 
ing what thej' are. But let u.s persiuno that lie 
has expressed his willingness to be vaccinated 
and re- vaccinated and to go wherever ordered 
by land or sea and allow no caste usage to 
interfere with his military duty and that there 
are tbo engagenjonts. The IBth quortioa 
should have been : " Are yon willing to do 
anything you art* ordered and allow no reli- 
gious comraandniont to interfere with your 
military duty Are you willing to forego your 
religion ?” Where is such a question in the- 
Form If the man says “ Yes," then it i.s 
alright ; and if be refuses, you can chuk 
him out. But you don't ask him this 
question, you dare not do that — and yet 
you take him in and if he refuses to commit- 
the most grievous sin, short of becoming a 
renegade and an infidel at heart as well as out- 
wardly, you say he has failed in his military 
duty. But that is according to your own 
Form of enlistment, no parts of a solidier’s-. 
duty as such. Therefore, Sir, it is not a ques- 
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tion of seducing from duty. As I ha^e already 
said vre are teaching him his first duty — 
that his first duty is to God and the second 
duty IS to his country and his king Gentle* 
men of the Jnry, the proclamation came as 
you know nftei the greased cartridges affairs and 
the Mutiny, and it was to repudiate precisely 
this unlimited connotation of Military duty that 
it was issued m 1858 But what is tearing 
with one’s teeth of greased cartridges or eating 
a whole pig compared to the sm of kfiing a 
Muslim I have already m my statement in 
the lower court and I repeat it here that if a 
man is threatened with death unless he con- 
sents to take a pock he may not only take it 
but must and if ho is killed on account of re- 
fusal to do so he dies a smuer. In like circuui^ 
stances he may oven declare that he isaJva/er 
if he continues to bo a believer at heart though 
It IS preferable not to do so and if ho is killed 
on account of refosjl ho dies a martyr Bn^ 
m like circumstances ho must not kill or dis* 
mt-mber another Muslim but patiently submit 
to bo killed instead And joudaro not nsk a 
Jilussalman to touch cartridges with p»k’® 
grease as part of military duty since >onr ex* 
poricncc of 1857 and the Proclamation of 
1858 and yet you call it part of military duty 
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to kill Mussalmans which i3 far worse than 
eating pork and worse even than outward 
apostacy. The absence of such a question 
as I have suggested means that the Govern- 
ment understood what it would load to. 
We consider it a part "of our duty therefore 
to remind the Muslim soldier of his duty to 
God, to demand from a Mussalman that he 
must carry out his God's law. This is nut 
seducing him from doing his duty in the army 
and in any case he need not desert or fail in 
his duty, hut appeal to Government through 
his superior officers that such duty as is 
against his religion, may not be required of 
him. There is, therefore, neither a likelihood 
nor intention of seducing a soldier from his 
duty as such. 


Section 117. 

Now comes section 117. Against me this- 
is the only other section, (Beads). “Who- 
ever abets the commission of offence, by the 
public generally or by any number or class 
of persons exceeding ten, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for 
a term which may extend to three years, or 
with fine, or with both.” 
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But where is the offence V There wa® no 
cnnunai conspiracy, as I have explained, 
under section 120-B. Tnerewasno attempt 
made by us or by a lellow-conspirator under 
that section and section 131 as I ha^e also 
explained 

The court— Mr Mohamed All, you are 
charged that > on at this meeting and other 
places abetted ten or more persons to com* 
mit 

M M All— It says “Whoever abets the 
coruraissiOQ of an offence by the public gene* 
rally or ten or mote persons etc/’ But what 
IS the offence ? The offence is to ask the 

Muslim soldier to do his duty to God, to 

"bring the liw of Islam homo to hiiu Bnl 
that 18 no offancy. Therefore, I have 
mitted no offence And there is no oflen 
I abet, theentij^groundis taken aw" 
under the feet^ prosccnlion. 

In the evi have it that 

two or three jple and 

gentlemen 1 that *' 

only two t* ’ that t 

mostly Mu the j. 

there— at ^ in 

position to t 

there. W’ 
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Karachi, I said to Mahatma Gandhi, I was 
astonished to sec thai at least half of that big 
audience was composed of Hindus. But that 
shows that the Khilafnt is a national question 
and not as exclusively Muslim question. The 
Mahratta gcrillcruan who told you about the 
Gohok BeB)lulion said that there were fifteen 
hundred people and the whole area of that 
Conference pandal was not more than that of 
this hall and its verandah The pandal where 
the Karachi Ail-India Khilafat Conference was 
held, it was not far from this place — that 
pandal was ten or fifteen times as longer as 
the hall and was absolutely packed, not less 
than ten thousand people were there. There- 
fore, it is not a question of instigating ten 
people but ten thousand people to do what we 
asked them to do in tnat Resolution. But we 
did not instigate them to commit any offence. 
Cook your hare by all means, but cut it, 
digest it. But you must catch your hare 
first. But my friends, (pointing to the Public 
Prosecutor and Mr. Ross Alston) they have 
•not yet even scented their hare much less 
caught it. They have not proved that there 
was really any offence at all that we abetted. 
What was it that I told tue people ? To bring 
•it home to them that they must do their duty , 
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to God. (Reads from his copy of th& 
Resolution) but the Judge interrupted. (To 
court) I must read my copy because I must 
give you the exact words of the Resolution 
as it was read out, moved, seconded, supported 
and passed the ipsissima urba, (Reads in the 
original Urdu). 

Not my opinions or statements nor even the 
Kntfacbi Conference’s declarations, but the 
commandments of Islam m this behalf were to 
be brought home to the Muslim soldiers ' Has 
it now become an offence even to declare that it 
IS the doty of the Mussalmans to communicate 
the law’of Islam itself to tne Muslim soldiers ^ 
I said yesterday that the Government would 
not be able to 6nd a single Mussalman who 
says that this IS not the law of Islam. Rat' 
suppose that they find such a^ man — suppose 
they create such a man, (or we may even cre> 
dit them with tbefonctioD of the Creator when 
they demand obedience to then behests as 
against the Creator’s commandments— they 
create such a man and make him a Moslem 
also, and he says that the law of Islam sa>8 
that every word of commaud in the Army is 
God’s own commandments, when the Com- 
mandeesa^s shoot a Muslim ho should he 
instantly obeyed. "What do we a«5k? We say, 
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carry the religious law of Islam to the soldier, 
the Muslim soldier. I don’t say, carry my 
mtarpretation of it. I say — carry the law 
of Islam on the subject to the Miissalmans iil> 
the army, is it an offence even to propagate 
law of Islam ’? -Supposing the man is entirely 
against me. He says. No, it is not a sin to 
kill a Mussalmnn ; it is the bounden duty of 
a religious Muslim to kill a Muslim whom the 
Commanding Officer orders it. I don't say to 
him, don’t carry this to the soldiers but take 
the law that I lay down. I simply asked him 
even what the Islamic law says that he 
has got to carry to the Muslim soldiers. I- 
know a gentleman who got a title and whose • 
sons got several posts because ho happened to 
hold certain very peculiar doctrines about the 
Muslims and particularly the Muslim soldier’s 
duty to the .temporal ruler, for the time being. 
He used to engage Maulvis to go into the 
requirements and preach his doctrines of 
loyalty at all times and at any price. But it 
seems even that would be an offence, for the 
Public Prosecutor, it is an offence under 
section 117, I.P.C., to declare that it is the drrty • 
of Mussalmans in general and the Ulema of 
Islam in particular to bring the law of Islam 
home to Muslim soldiers. Or, is it an offence 
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only H I ask ten persons or more? If you ask 
tvpo or three men, it does not matter 
if you ask that ten, the moment you come 
td ten — that is ten complete, or you ask public 
generally, you v:iU be hanged. .At any rate, 
Gentlemen, you must go by vrhat 1 have said 
and what the shorthand C.l.D. man has taken 
down and what some pitiful Police liar has 
sought to put into my mouth, 

(Moulana Mahomed AU sent for Inspector 
Lakhti Hasanan's transcript of the Urdu 
Besolntions as read ont by him at the Confer- 
ence and found it tallied exactly with the copy 
he bad from the Bombay Central Kbilafat office 
en the fetter paper of the Beoeptiou Committee 
of the Karachi Conference, showing tbit it was 
made at the time of the Conference itself. But 
the translator of the Government had mistrans- 
lated into ‘these commandments* which 
would make section 117, I.P.G., applicablo if 
section 505 wos found to bo applicable, whereas 
the actual words of this park of the Besolution 
did not refer to the declaration of Islamic 
law that military service was haram contained 
in the earlier part of the Besolutioo but to 
Islamic law generally). 

Gentlemen of the 1 am not anxious to 
get off. I am not anxious for my defence. 
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I make no defence ^Yhatsoevor, though I hai 
to explain the Law of Islam to you and ex- 
plain the bearing of that on the position we 
have taken up, I have not cross-examined 
witnesses nor produced evidence on my own 
side. But I want you, who are mostly »y 
countrymen, though • co-operating with this 
Government, to consider this. You will find 
th»t in the history of the world many celebrat- 
ed trials have taken place and many groat 
people have been declared guilty of many 
offences. In English History itself even poor 
Joan of Arc was killed for a witch. But with 
what result? Her golden Statute stood before 
*3y hotel in Franco, and while I was there 
the Catholic Church, led by the Pope and 
tha- College of Cardinals, canonised her, 
and what did the successors of those who 
burnt her so ? Why the British Army 
ioined the French in honouring her memory 
and in placing wreaths on her statue. 
I was present at such a scene. George 
Washington was a wicked rebel in the time of 
George III. What is the verdict of the British 
Government to-day ? He is the greatest'patriot. 

I should like to address a remark or two, 
particularly to the solitary Englishman on the 
Jury. Englismen are not bound to follow the 
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only if I ask ten persons or more? If yon ask 
two or three men, it does not matter 
if yon ask that ten, the moment yon come 

ten — that is ten complete, or yon ask pnblic 
generally, yon will be hanged. ,At any rate. 
Gentlemen, yon mnst go by what 1 have said 
and what the shorthand C.I.D. man has taken 
down and what some pitiful Police bar has 
sovgbt to put into my uiontb. 

(Montana Mahomed All sent for inspector 
Lakhti Haaanan's transcript of the Urdu 
Eesolntions as read ont by him at the Confer* 
ence and found it tallied exactly with the copy 
he bad from the Bombay Centra! KhiJsfat office 
on the letter paper of the Beoeption Committee 
of the Karachi Conference, showing tb»t it was 
made at the time of the Conference itself* Bnt 
the translator of the Government had tnistrans* 
lated into * these commandments ' which 
wonVd make section 117, I.P.C., applicable if 
section 605 was found to bo applicable, whereas 
the actual words of this part of the Eosolution 
did not refer to the declaration of Ifilamic 
law that military service was haram contained 
in the earlier part of the Eesolutioti but to 
Islamic law generally). 

Gentlemen of the Jury, I am not anxious to 
gel off. I am not anxious for my defence. 
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I mako no defence whatsoever, though I had 
to explain the Law of Islam to you aud ex* 
plain the bearing of that on the position we 
have taken np. I have not cross-examined 
vritnesses nor produced evidence on my 9wn 
side. But I want you, who are mostly way 
countrymen, though ' co-operating with this 
Government, to consider thi<;. You will find 
that in thehistory of the world many colebrat- 
ed trials have taken place and many great 
people have been declared guilty of many 
offences. In English History itself even poor 
J»*n of Arc was killed for a witch. Bnt with 
what result ? Her golden Statute stood before 
»y hotel in Eranco, and while I "was there 
the Catholic Church, led by the Pope and 
the- College of Cardinals, canonised her, 
and what did the successors of those who 
burnt her so ? Why the British Army 
joined the French in honouring her memory 
and in placing wreaths on her statue. 
I was present at such a scene. George 
Washington was a wicked rebel in the time of 
George III. What is the verdict of the British 
Government to-day ? He is the greatest’patriot. 

I should like to address a remark or two, 
particularly to the solitary Englishman on the 
Jury. Englismen are not bound to follow the 
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majority of their countrymen, particnlarly i 
nnrighteonsness and injastice. Believe m 
thronghont English History it has been tb 
minority that was mostly in the ^ightandt 
any rate it was the minority that began grei. 
and good movements. A great cease he 
never been started in the world’s history b 
the majority. It was not Pilate that was erne* 
fied. It was Christ— God’s peace and bles*^ 
ings be on him ! Pilate was the Judge wh 
pronounced the verdict against Christ! Be 
who prononnees the verdict now and who wib 
pronounce it hereafter? On the Last Bayc 
the Day of Judgment, it is God that wi!' 
pronounce the sentence on Pilate who did no' 
Icnow what was Truth and ask that famoai oi 
infamous question so cynically. But when 
is Pilate now ? Whoever remembers him — 
this great crucifying Judge expect for Christ’ 
crucifixion 7 Now to roillions of human beioi 
Christ is the Saviour. But who am I, a bum 
ble individual, to compare myself with Christ, 
who am not worthy even to lake the dust o* 
the feet of Christ ? But as the Poet has said, 
** Weakness never need bo falseness. Truth is 
Truth in each degree Thunder pealed by God 
to Nature whispered by my soul to m'* " 

And in the thunder pcais of Bnt 
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rers the still ?iuall voice o£ the humble 
man’s soul has whispei-ecl into his ear 
this little bit of truth — God's eternal ever- 
lasting soul sustaining Truth— that he ninst 
not stand by and see Muslims being slaugh- 
tered by Muslims in spite of God’s cletr 
lavr but must preach against it and propagate 
God's Truth, unshaken by fear of man and 
untroubled by mundane consequoncea. 

Gentlemen, take another case — the case of 
■the martyrs of Karbala. The Prophet’s grand- 
son had only 72 men iind^Ya'/dd’s army had 
thousands and they killed him. He was then 
in a small minority. But for thirteen hundred 
years the mourning for that vile deed — the.- 
deed of the Govornment in power — has bnee 
.going on. Every Muslim mourns for Hussain, 
Hussain the victini, .and not ’for Yazid, the 
proud victor ; and many Muslim cities hare a 
■quarter just ouiside known as Karbala, while 
no trace of Yazid’s grave can be found any- 
where. So, Gentlemen, do not think of the 
consequence of your . verdict to-day or to- 
morrow, but of its ultimate consequences here 
to human freedom and hereafter in another 
world. And you have got to judge for your- • 
self. Ralli Brothers cannot judge for you, 
Eorbes, Forbes omd Campbell, who objected to • 
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a small white Gandhi cap, cannot jadge for 
yon, Mr. Lloyd George cannot judge for you. 
God on his Judgment Day will ask Lloyd 
George about his soul, not about yours, and bo 
may have much to answer for. God will ask- 
yon about your individual soul and none 
others. He won’t ask Balli Brothers or 
Forbes, Forbes and Campbell about it. And 
if, as a Hindu, you believe only io punishment 
in this very world through the cycle of trans- 
migration of souls, yon most remember that, 
according to your belief, God’s Judgment 
will be visited here and not hereafter and 
you be judged the moment your soul quits 
abode m your body ond seeks another.^ ^ 
Whatever your creed, your Karma is your 
own and the final judgment does not rest 
with you any more than with the Judge there 
but with God, the Lord of all the worlds. 
Gentlemen, I have taken much of your time,- 
far more than I bad intended to take or would 
have taken were it not for being constantly* 
interrupted and stopped. But as I said at the. 
very outset, had it been a case of my indiri* 
dual defence or of all of us accused together' 
only, I would not have argued at snch length 
and with such persistence I do not seek to 
-avoid punishment; for, the jail is the gateway 
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tto India’s freedom. Had I sought to avoid 
punishment, I think I could have smashai the' 
•entire prosecution and proved my case accord- 
ing to the canons of this very law, the so- 
called law of the land, I could have cross- 
examined the witnesses and their evidence td 
shreds — I was really tempted to do hat in the 
-case of Colonel Gwyer with his enlistment 
iorms and his “soldier’s duty as such.’’ I 
-think I may say this though I do not 
pretend to be a big lawyer like ' my 
friend the Pub ic Prosecutor or his little 
-assistant. Nevertheless, the case is so hope- 
lessly weak that 

in the jail for a day even if the ex-Lord Chief.’ 
Justice of England himself, better known as 
Bufus Issues, K.C., had his Government’s brief. 
But although a non-co-operator' and there- 
fore, debarred by my duty, as such, to defend 
myself, I had to speak up when the Viceroy 
indulged in his hill top “ obiter dicta “ on a 
matter which he knew and admitted was sub- 
jiidice. He said that this was no case of an 
attack on Islam or religious interference. 
What could be a more flagrant case of both ? 
If tallest poppies are to be cut ofl for upholding ' 
Islam and its laws and you ask those who 
remain what is your opinion about the laws of 
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Islam which only means ynnr torn next 
il yon dare to tell the trnth and you cnt oS* 
thcir heads too i! they still dare The resnlt 
may -well be that there will ba none to stand 
up and oppose your wu). And then you will 
say “we interlere not with your faith ” If this 
IS noD-interierence, you can enjoy the self* 
complacence induced by such boasts of tolera* 
tiou But that 15 not all We are asked to look 
at him — the tallest popp3 of tbs Israelite gardso 
m Hnglond — as upon a ccrttficato of British 
tolecatioa. Bat, Geotlemeu, 1 cannot imitate 
the «x*Iiotd Chief Justice of Eugiaud aud 
Viceroy of India His law is a law unto him 
aud my law is a law unto tnc. The example of 
his people, if I may say so without ofTcnce, is 
constantly mentioued m the Quoran for the 
Muslim to avoid aud take heed from Accord- 
ing to the Quoran, after JJosos (on whom bo 
God'e peace and blessing) hod brought the 
Israelites safely out of Egjpt and they had 
been delivered from the tyranny of Pbaroah, 
they ere asked to march on to the Promised 
Land But they said, it is ruled by giants 'ne 
shall never bo able to enter it so long os they 
are there’ and Ihej said to Moses, 'Go thy and 
thy God aud fight them \'e aro tho while sit' 
ting here,* 
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Well, Gentlemen, that is not an example fchafc 
I am asked to follow in the case of my Holy 
•Land bnt to avoid, I cannot take that law. It 
ia ruled by powerful people. They are giants 
‘go thou and thy God and fight/ We rest here. 
But I am not there to question the propriety 
of that example or that law. So far as I am 
concerned, the Quoran is my law. Giants are 
not giants. I shall fight when my God de- 
mands it of me and shall not rest, nor ask Him 
to fight the giants himself. And if I am to be 
hanged for it — for waging war against the 
King, Gentlemen; I will still say that this is my 
law and that it is right and eVen my oarpase 
hanging from the gibbet will, I trust, say the 
same. Do not therefore think of saving me, Gen- 
tlemen, from transportation for life. But it you 
have God and if you have a soul to save and 
if you have Kaith you will decide according 
to your conscience. You are not to consider 
whether you are servants of a particular 
Company of the Greek firm of Ralli Brother® 
— of Forbes, Forbes and Campbell — of the Cus- 
toms office — you are to think nothing of that 
but only of this, that you are slaves and servi- 
ters'of God. Gentlemen, this is the one impor- 
tant matter, tio judge according to your 
conscience — it is not to save me but to sav® 
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yourself. When the Judge had said “ I 
cannol allow thia‘' and wanted to stop me, 
I sa»d to him, “then why not stop this 
farce and hang me outright?” Well, ho 
smiled and respited that it was not only a mat* 
ter between him and me but also betwetin him 
and the public and I had replied that the pub- 
lic had already given their verdict both in this 
Hall and also m the streets where they crowd 
m their thousands and cheer us going and 
coming and thcotd women m spite of their 
Purdah come out — as ray old mother has done 
since this trial and make signs to us indicating 
that they want to take off out troubles 
Well, Gentlemen, my defence is before my 
God and my fellow-countrymen. Hero wo are 
now at the bar of this Coart as prisonert and 
accused persons Bnt when, before the Judg- 
ment Seat of God, the Judge, the Jury, the 
accused, all the co-accused, the Public Ptosecn- 
torand bis assistant, the lung himself — every- 
body IS assomuled and God asks, "whose is 
dominion to-day?" What will bo your 
answer ? Yon will say : "Thine is the 
Power, the Glory, Xfamc the Kingdom, Thine 
the Dominion." Yon say now " Thy King- 
dom cofiiw." Bat, Gentfemon, ITis Kragdom 
has come God's Kingdom has come. God't 
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Kingdom i? hero ovo.n to-df^y. U h not tho 
Kingdom of King Georgo hut God’s and you 
must decide on that basis and I must net on 
that assumption. That is why i say I will fol- 
low tho law of King George so long as he docs 
not force me. to go ngninst tht* law of my God. 
I have no personal malices .again.st him. I have 
none even against tho Judge hero, none against 
the Government. Not a single instance of 
that can be quoted from my public speeches. 
No, Gentlemen, we must act from motives of 
public good, not of private malice. Once tho 
X-’rophet's son-in-law, consin and successor 
Hnr.rat All, was enraged against a Jew who 
had insulted Islam, and tho God of Islam and 
the Faith of Islam and Ali had that very in- 
stant brought him down to tho ground and 
had jumped on top of him. The Jew thought 
that he was going to be killed and in sheer 
desperation spat on Ali’s face. You have seen, 
have you not a vessel full of liiilk on the fire 
and about to boil over and you have seen how 
it subsides the moment a little cold water is 
poured in. The Jews spitting acted just in that 
manner and strangely enough the wrath of Ali 
subsided at once and he left the Jew and 
walked away. But the Jew was so astonished at 
this unexpected turn of events that he ran after 
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Ali &Dd caught hold of him and said "Tbia it 
Tery strange". "When 1 said word yon forced 
mo down and would have killed me, and when 
2 spat on your face in desperation you leaTo 
me. And Ali answered. "Yon inanlted God and 
1 could have killed you, but when you spat on 
me I got enraged on my own account and 
personal ill-will could not go well with public 
duty, I could be an executioner for ibe sake 
of God bnt not a murderer for Ali " Gentle- 
men, wo too bear the revered name of Ali and 
1 bear also the name of another even greater 
than Ali. I will not be a party to that killing of 
•ten of a giant for personal malice, bat for the 
take of my God I wilt kill all. I wiif not spare 
any one, I will slaughter my own brothers, my 
dear aged mother, wife, children and ait for the 
sake of God — so help me God I (And as he said 
this hia voice failed him, drops of tears rolled 
down his cheeks and be sat down completely 
overcome ) 

THB *SBHVANT, 
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